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THE LINOTYPE COMET 
is your magic password 


to easier maintenance, greater output 


Hundreds of users all over the world have found 
the Linotype COMET to be their “open sesame” 
to increased production of straight matter with 


a minimum of downtime. 
Consider just one major advantage: 


The Comets entire front swings open like a door 
to expose the keyrod rack and related parts 
quickly. Naturally, as on all other Linotypes, the 
keyboard swings out, too. 


And what a producer! The Comet’s steep 70° mag- 





azine angle, combined with its simplified keyrod 
construction, pours matrices into the assembler as 
fast as your operator's fingers can fly. 

Thus, he can produce more per day and feel less 
fatigue when running a Comet. From tape you can 
produce up to 12 lines a minute of single-column 


measure composition. 
Linotype’s Comet will cut your costs and increase 
your profits. Write for a copy of the illustrated 


Comet folder today. 





Set in Linotype Caledonia and Spartan families 








e Elrod will help to eliminate 


your strip material shortages and the 


inevitable waste of time and labor 











Wide range of material from 
a single machine—I point to 


36 points in thickness 


It's a boost to your compositor’s efficiency when he turns to 


the strip material racks and finds an ample supply to see him 
through a heavy day's work. You can make sure of this with 
an Elrod installation—an equipment which many plants have 
learned to depend upon for an abundance of leads, slugs, rule 


and base material. Available in either gas or electric models. 


The Elrod is sturdily but simply 
built for continuous production 


of high-quality strip material 





Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 








TICONDEROGA TEXT 


is always the prime beginning for quality work... 
the right setting for fine printing and engraving, 

yet most economical. Give your booklets, programs, 
announcements, menus and other literature that 
added quality feel of Ti-Text. You'll find it stocked in 
seven attractive colors, plus Brite White and Cream 
White, with plain or deckle edges, and in laid or wove 
finishes. Envelopes to match. Choice of 60 Ib., 

70 lb., and Cover weight. 





COMPANY 


Baternational |v per 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 N ¥ 
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in this issue . 

@ You wouldn't want to do it . . . printing 
the way they did it in 1736 just won't make 
a@ comeback—even though it’s interesting to 
see it demonstrated in museum-city, Colonial 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Hal Alien tells how 
Gus Klapper, printer, reproduces 18th Cen- 
tury jobs. Read the article on page 38. How 
we'll do it in 1954 fills the rest of the maga- 
zine, beginning with a story on that impor- 
tant ingredient of good printing—inking 
rollers, on page 31. High school printing 
teachers will drool over the new plant in- 
stalled for teaching purposes in the Evan- 
ston (Ill.) high school vocational training 
department. Work smarter — not harderl 
That's the theme of Lillian Stemp’s series of 
articles on Work Simplification. You'll want 
to read her article number six on page 33. 
How do European printers compare with us 
in quality? J, L. Frazier’s famous Specimen 
Review answers that question this month 
by showing some exquisite sampies of design 
from the Old World. Would you like a 
printing plate that never seems to wear out? 
it’s @ secret no longer. Just read Barney 
Sears’ article which begins on page 46. 
There are lots of other profitable ideas in 
this issue that we've gathered for you from 
men in the industry who know their business 


Next month 

Bonus feature of the December issue will be 
ovr Annual Directory of Equipment and 
Supplies. The industry’s oldest, most author- 
itative Directory, it is now being brought 
up to date to serve as your buying guide 
for 1954, All printing machinery, tools, sup- 
plies, including paper stocks and brand 
names are listed—in all, six different list- 
ings. Simple sub-classifications and a unique 
keying system make it easy to get the facts 
quickly. This valuable business tool is an 
IP extra, an addition to the regular monthly 
business-improving articles and features. 


ALL 


How to Care for Printing Rollers (l)—By George M. Halpern 

How to Maintain Interest in Work Simplification (VI) 
—By Lillian Stemp 
Self Advertising Contest Winners Receive Awards 


THE PRINTING 


She Intand +S inter 


FIRST PUBLICATION OF 


INDUSTRY 


LEADING ARTICLES 


Colonial Printers Ply Trade in Old Williamsburg, Va. 
Paper Firm Publishes Book of Foreign Luxury Stocks 
Typographic Scoreboard—By J. L. Frazier 

How a School Printing Instructor Secured His $35,000 


Dream Plant—By W. K. Schori 


European Types to Increase Soon, Miss Watts Finds on 


Foundry Trip—L. H. Allen 


Bronze Oscars Given to Printers in Magazine's 


Survey of Reports 


Dry Offset and Its Place in the Graphic Arts 


—By Bernard Sears 


Typographic Clinic—By G. H. Petty 


Books for the Printer 
Composing Room 

Do You Know 

Graphic Arts in Washington 
It's a Quiz 

Last Word 

Month’s News 

New Equipment 
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photographs, drawings, etc., courteous at- 
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Because it pays to be particular... 


Correct Bond for business letterheads 


Also wauiablée in nine iors and envelopes to matcn 








i herever the printed cord must tril repre 
é . 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © AE ENA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION © DAYTON, OHIO 
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ARE YOU PASSING UP THE 
BIG PROFIT IN DIE CUTTING? 
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Die Cutting Jackets STEEL RULE 
Af CUTTING DIES 










For Cylinder Press 


Often users write to thank us for opening up their eyes to | 

the terrific profit potential in Die Cutting. In these letters 

it is always interesting to note how they emphasize the 

fool-proof simplicity of die cutting the Accurate Way 
and the convenience of famous Accurate 


g 


High Label Dies 


SAME DAY SERVICE! 


Dies Shipped Same Day Order is Received 


> “ee STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 


22-24 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. CHelsea 2-0860-1 
Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 22 Years 








Start Talking 


End Up 
Selling 





Printing 


FREE —For your customers or prospects —a big 17 x 22 


sheet with America’s Favorite Hunting Dogs. 


How to get them 


A supply of these beautiful hunt- 
ing dog sheets are yours for the 
asking. Just ask your Eastern 
Paper Merchant or write Eastern 
Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 


How to use them 


Hunters or not - - everyone's in- 
terested in dogs. And the beautiful, 
new sheet in the Eastern sports 
series features || of America’s fa- 
vorite gun dogs as picked by Joe 
Stetson — gun dog editor of Field 
and Stream — and illustrated by 
one of America’s great dog artists. 
Just tuck several of these sheets 
under your arm— drop in on steady 
customers or hot prospects — start 
talking dogs, end up selling print- 


ing. It’s an old principle of selling 
— but only Eastern — month after 
month—provides the door openers, 
the conversation starters. 


And another thing... 


Eastern provides as fine sulphite 
papers as you can feed your presses. 
All the hollering in the world won't 
convince of a paper's performance 
a trial run will. We're sure, once 
tried, you'll recommend Eastern 
papers. We're sure, because 8 of 
America’s largest steel mills, 12 
of the top 15 automobile manu- 
facturers, 7 of the 10 biggest foun- 
tain pen companies use Atlantic 
Bond for clearer, cleaner, crisper 
letterheads or office forms. 





Atlantic Bond 






tasties 
























juin, Paney 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 


Watch for the Atlantic Bond “America’s Favorite Hunting Dogs" Ad in the NOV. issues of 
LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, TIME, U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, BUSINESS WEEK and PRINTERS' INK 
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: WI Voes PRINTING CO. BOUGHT THEIR HEIDELBERG 
FROM A DEMONSTRATION AT THEIR DOOR 


They compared. They found only Heidelberg 
has ALL the features for MAXIMUM PROFIT, 
They bought the best—the fastest, most 
versatile, money-makingest automatic platen 
in the world. They got more profit punch 

per dollar. No after-thought gadgeteering. 
Not one red cent for extras, even for 
profit-doubling, two-up attachment. 

See for yourself. Write today for a 

FREE DEMONSTRATION! 








Actual photos of Best Printing Co's partners —(top photo) —partner 
T. Boggio, shown at extreme right (close-up photo) Floyd J. Lender 








Distributors of Heidelberg Automatic Presses 


HEIDELBERG WESTERN SALES CO. 

118 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

800 East 10th St., Kansas City 6, Missours 
HEIDELBERG EASTERN SALES CO. 

45-45 Thirty-Ninth St., Long Island City 4, N_Y. 
227 North 3rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


HEIDELBERG SOUTHERN SALES CO. 
120 N. Sampson St., Houston 3, Texas 


220 Courtland N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 















TRS 
HOW PAASCHE SOLULD ONE PROELEMD 


in heavy, high speed box printing... 


FOUR HEAVY COLORS PRINTED TWO OR MORE AT A TIME 
ON WHITE BOARD AT TOP SPEED! 


This job was costly and slow for one of the country's leading corru- 
gated box manufacturers ... until they installed a Paasche 3-Head 
“NO-OFFSET” Fluid Unit with pressure fluid tank. Millions of semi- 
dry atomized particles of Paasche ‘‘NO-OFFSET” solution were depos- 
ited automatically on each sheet as it came from the press. 


Results were dramatic. Cartons were stacked overnight after the first 
run at top speed—with absolutely no danger of smudging, sticking or 
offset—ready for the next day's run. 


You can speed operations and save money like this too. Just bring 
your offset problems to Paasche! 


Paasche 3-Head “NO-OFFSET” Fluid Unit with 60 Gallon WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


Pressure Fluid Tank for high speed magazine and rotary 


presses. Use Paasche ““NO-OFFSET” Solutions . . . save include data on the type of presses 
press time fully approved, absolutely harmless to a 

health, presses or printed matter, will not clog, assure pos- you have and see how Paasche can solve 
itive sheet separation at lowest cost your particular offset problem. 


A no an ~ 2 tlt — ge 
STOP OFFSET THE PAASCHE WAY—AND SAVE! 
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Burrough > e Salesman ’ ° . . 
Consider the subtle impressions 


you get from a letter before read- 
ing it. If it is typed on a fine rag 
content bond, it crackles like new 
money. [It has that “important” 
feel typical of documents and 
certificates. 





Usually the letterhead will be 
sharply printed since most printers 
take extra care with rag content 
paper runs. The typed page will be 
neat—free from erasure smudges 
because the long interwoven cotton 
fibers take repeated erasings with 
out breaking. Even before the letter is read, the paper starts making 
favorable impressions, 


To increase the effectiveness of your business letters through the correct 
choice of paper and letterheads, Neenah offers you, free, The Psychology 
of Business Impression, which has been endorsed by thousands of 
prominent executives. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah, Wisconsin 











or 


Check the material you want, sign 





. your name, and attach to your business letterhead 
IndexinB ie aatiaaaaacaaaaiemeniamicmenaees 


Business ) Better 






(_] The Psychology of Business Impres- 


Neenah Pat Papers ‘ sion, Letterhead Test Kit and Opin- 
Neenah Thin *° j ion Cards 
[|] The Facts about The Quality, a pic 
} torial guide to give you a better un , , 
derstanding of fine business papers é 
i NAL BORIS PRES 


PRINTERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 4 SIGNATURE . 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY L NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN CH RAE Sh LS OS SA AS AP A A A A A OR as eR 
Matching envelopes in all grades of Neenah rag content bonds. 
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INK 
ROLLERS 





DAMPENING 
ROLLERS 









IT’S Atl memesion 


A 


MATTER 


OF 


PRINCIPLE Sie 


... THE DAVIDSON 2-CYLINDER PRINCIPLE, THAT IS 
































It's simple when you see it... this method of doing offset printing 
with only two cylinders instead of the conventional three. Simple 
... but mighty important. With this basic principle you get worth- 
while advantages not possible from any other press. 










te For instance . . . you who know printing will see how, because of 
this principle, the ink rollers have much more free time in which 
to get re-inked .. . resulting in full ink coverage .. . absolutely essen- 






tial to good printing. 






+ Furthermore .. . this one press does offset printing, direct lithograph) 
and all forms of letterpress printing ... reproduces from paper or 
metal offset plates as well as from type, electros, rubber plates and 
Linotype slugs. No other press can give you this advantage. 








a Here's another exclusive. The Davidson Dual is the only press that 








will do both printing and embossing in one operation . . . once 
THE through the press. The results approach the finest copper plate en- 
graving in quality at amazingly low cost. 





And with all these advantages you have the utmost in precision 


2 * 
and accuracy close register, simple operation, easy adjustments, 
positive stripping and stacking combining to produce clean, 
crisp, line work, excellent halftone reproduction, fine multi-color work 


at high speed and low cost. That's why hundreds of users say . 
Davidson has the answer. 






The Davidson Dual is made in two sizes. Mode! 251 [illustrated) has a sheet size of 







10” x 14” Model 233 has a sheet size of 14” x 17 "al Both units are available in 

2-Unit Tandems. All Davidson products are sold and serviced by Davidson Sales and 

Service Agencies located in over 60 principal cities. We ll be glad to send literature 
The World's Most Versatile Press ond arrange for a demonstration. Write today Theres no obligation 













DAVIDSON CORPORATION a4 Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Dept. 21, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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Your letterhead is as much a part of your business 
personality as your receptionist. MEAD Bonpb for sta- 
tionery and envelopes lends correspondence the author- 
ity and substance it deserves. Whatever the printing 
process, MEAD BOND assures a clear, flawless impres- 


sion. For other office uses, there are MEAD MIMEO, 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “Paper Makers to America’’ 





Meap Dupticator, and Merap LepGcer. Each type 
carries the distinctive Mead watermark. Each type ts a 
specialist without peer. 

Your printer or lithographer —and, behind him, Amer- 
ica’s leading paper merchants —knows that Mead Papers 


mean business. Ask for convincing evidence. 





Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2+ New York «Chicago Boston Philadelphia+ Atlanta 


This advertisement, in full color in Time and Business Week, helps you. 





“three im ONC’ ce. 
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LABELS 


Vhs 
4 } 


WALL PLAQUES 






PRACTICALLY EVERY ONE of your customers uses 
labels: instruction labels, trademarks, guarantees, price 
markers, inspection stickers, and many others. KLEEN-STIK 
helps you get this profitable extra business — because 
KLEEN-STIK is ideal for all these and a hundred more 
P.O.P. Label applications. Used by America’s top advertisers 
because it sticks tight on hard-to-label surfaces . . . easy to 
apply and remove . . . won’t harm the finest finish. 


SHOW YOUR CUSTOMERS THE WIDE RANGE OF KLEEN-STIK USES! 





Use the KLEEN-STIK “Idea-of-the- Make ‘'2-in-1”’ sales by recommending KLEEN-STIK for 
Month” Kit to help you create other P.O.P. display uses, too! Back-Bar Signs, Die-Cuts, 
and sell extra printing Shelf St rips, Wall Plaques —there’s no limit to its uses. 
Available in a wide variety of top-grade printing papers 


jobs. — oe Pt (including DAY-GLO) custom-fitted to your press and your 
a ae on f - specific job. Some standard sheets for immediate shipment. 
is valuable ree 


service. KLEEN-STIK is sold only to printers and Lithographers - 
= either as pre-processed stock or in Spots and Strips applied to your 
finished job. Full details available from KLEEN-STIK representa- 
tives in principal cities—or write direct. 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Ave. : Chicago 1, Illinois 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for the Trade 
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THE DESERT SUN 


Grueltling man-made weather tests IPI inks 


for resistance to sun, rain, exposure 


IPI’s Atlas Twin Arc Weather-ometer radiates more destructive energy than the sun at high noon. 
When printing inks are being tested, ten days in the Weather-ometer are equal to six months 


of outdoor exposure. 

Some printing inks fade with time; others darken; some remain stable. The Weather-ometer 
provides IPI technicians with a scientific yardstick—under controlled atmospheric conditions of 
sunlight and humidity—to determine the degree of light-fastness of inks for printing labels, posters, 


packages, book jackets, window displays or any other printed matter subject to weathering. 


This has enabled IPI researchers to develop printing inks with maximum resistance to 


outdoor exposure. 


IPI research at work for you 


Many important contributions to printing ink progress have come from IPI research . . . Vaporin 
heat-set inks, responsible for today’s high-speed magazine printing . . . new inks for lithography 


and flexography . . . new techniques which have revolutionized ink making. 


Scientist and technician work side-by-side in IPI laboratories, developing and improving printing 


inks to meet the changing needs of printers everywhere. 


IPI research is the key to better Interchemical Printing Ink—and more satisfactory printing 


jobs for your customers. 


IPI, IC, Veporin are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Printing Ink Division «+ 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, New York 


RELY ON IPI FOR LEADERSHIP IN INK RESEARCH 











Every run of Nekoosa Bond is pre-tested at our 


| vre-tested mills to make sure that every run on your presses 
will go through fast and smooth and print 
ff Vag 
) I perfectly. Because printers everywhere 


: vi! ied are well pleased with the results, Nekoosa 
Printability 


has become one of the largest selling 


bond papers in the world. 







Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 


Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 





- aud for fue coler lithography : NEKOOSA OFFSET 
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Here’s how a midwestern newspaper 
publisher answers that question: 






“The small job printing plant of a weekly newspaper such as ours 
is confronted with every kind of job. So versatility is the most im- 





Mr. E. W. Schergens, past President of the 
Hoosier State Press Association, is Associate 
Editor of The Tell City News and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the News Publishing Co. of Tell 
City, Ind. He is also National Editorial Associa- 
tion Director representing Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


portant requirement for any press we buy. 

“It must be able to handle both short and long runs economically, 
take sheet sizes from postcard to 12 x 18", have quick getaway and 
changeover from one job to another. Ink coverage must be adequate 


” 


for large heavy blacks. 


Now here’s how the ATF Little Giant 6 meas- Getaway: Quick getaway is possible as ATF’s 
ures up to Ed Schergens’ check-list: Little Giant requires fewer feeder gripper and 


: sine we Tr: a air adjustments than other presses of its size. 
Versatility: ATF Little Giant runs halftones, J I 
solids, 4-color process work, ruled forms, all with Changeover: Adjustments for job changeover 
are kept to a minimum on ATF’s Little Giant 6. 


equal ease. 
Form changes can be made right on the press. 


Economy: ATF Little Giant prints at lowest 
cost per thousand impressions of any press in Ink Coverage: Three form rollers assure more 
inches of ink travel and breakup than any on 


its size range. 
any other press of its sheet size. 


Sizes: ATF Little Giant handles a 34% x 5” up 
toal2 x 18” sheet, generally 80°; of run-of-the- ° 
hook work. Find out for yourself—check the Little Giant 
on these same points, and against any other 
press of its sheet size. We’ll be glad to give you 
the full story on the ATF Little Giant 6. Write 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, @ subsidiary of 
Daystrom, Inc., 200 ElmoraAve., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Tupe face hown are: Tower, Stymie Medium, Century Bold 


ltali Century Kapanded, Alternate Gothic N o 








BETTER, MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING 
FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES... 
GRAVURE... LETTERPRESS ..OFFSET 











This machine hunts for—and tinds—dead center! 


This De Vlieg Jigmil is used to locate and bore the evlinder, gear-driven 
ink rollers, and gear bearing holes in ATF Chief frames. 

Onee the adjustments have been set. the Jigmil automatically positions 
every subsequent frame by moving its mae hine table o1 spindle head until 
the desired center is located to within 3-5/10.000ths of an inch. Then this 
12-ton precision borer is micrometer-set so accurately that it will remove 
a pencil mark from a boring without cutting the metal. 

Bearing holes not so accurately located on the press frame could easily 
throw cylinders out of parallel, cause excessive wear to precision gears. 
make smooth high speed operation impossible and take years off the pro 
ductive life of a press. 

That’s what we mean when we talk about the precision engineering that 
goes into an ATE Chief, You won't find more accurate borings in any press 
regardless of p ce, It’s like getting ( adillae construction for Chevrolet pr Ces, 

It will pay you well, next time you're in the market for a small offset 
press, to ask for the full story on the prec ision eneineered ATE Chief. Write 
AMERICAN Type FouNpers, a subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., 200 Elmora 
Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 





Better, More Profitable Printing from the 
Widest Line of Processes 


GRAPURE LETTERPRESS... OFFSET 











In halftone printing, as in structural engineering, quality 
and utility are closely related. Lose one and you lose both; gain one and 


you gain both. Cantine’s Coated Papers have been leaders in quality and 
utility for 65 years. Plan to use them. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO (In Los Angeles & San Francisco, Wylie & Davis) 


LETTERPRESS: Hi-Arts, Ashokan, M-C Folding Book and Cover, Zena, Catskill, Velvetone, 
Softone, Esopus Tints, Esopus Postcard. 


OFFSET-LITHO: Hi-Arts Litho C.1S., Zenagloss Offset C.2S. Book and Cover, Lithogloss C.1S., 
Catskill Litho C.1S., Catskill Offset €C.2S., Esopus Postcard C€.2S. 


Fluid Crackers. Photo by Todd Webb for Standard Oil Co.,N.J 





Tip Of The Month 
from Kimberly-Clark 


Should a job be folded with or against 
the grain’ Actually, both ways have ad 
vantages and disadvantages. If you fold 
with the grain the fold is generally 
smoother but weaker. If you fold against 
the grain the fold is stronger but may not 
be as smooth. Your choice will have to 
depend on which feature is most im 
portant for the particular job. A sheet 
may bubble in the folder when it takes 
on moisture. This is most apt tO happen 
when the printed job ts allowed to stand 
open for any length of ume in a humid 
pressroom. On the other hand, if it’s 
allowed to stand open in a pressroom 
where the relative humidity ts low the 
paper will lose moisture. Then it may 
crack in the folder. The best way is to 
fold the job as soon after printing as pos 
sible. But if there’s an unavoidable delay, 
protect the printed pages with a moisture 
proot cover 


20 


How to fold paper properly — details at left 
in “Tip of the Month” 
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Kimberly-Clark invites you 


to match your printing ideas with 
these—and win a %50 Bond! 


Makes cross rule composition easy 


Here is the simplest method for composi- 
tion of a cross rule job that I have dis- 


covered. The job is made into separate 


forms —a cross rule and a down rule 
then locked for making a rubber plate 
Three 6-point slugs are cut. slightly 
longer than type high, stood on end and 
locked 3 or 4 picas from the form to 
serve as guides for the mat. The regular 
process 1s then followed except that the 
form is left in the press only about 1 
minute Ne Xt, the second form goes In, 
the mat is registered to the guides and 
put back in the press. This time it’s left 
in the full time to cure. From the result- 
ing Composite impression, you can make 
as many rubber plates as you wish. The 
job ready for the press 1s a chase full of 
complete forms having perfect rule inter- 
sections. This same method may be used 
to superimpose a line ot type overa Ben 
Day background, a headline over the 
highlight of a halftone or any other job 
that would otherwise require two im- 
pressions OF engravings. 


Charles M. Boyd, 
E. O. Painter Printing Co., DeLand, Florida 


Saves platen readjusting 


When imprinting catalogs or booklets on 
runs where it normally would be neces- 
sary to lower the platen to accommodate 
the thickness of the piece, tie the throw- 
off lever back with rope and you will 
avoid smashing the type. Put in a couple 
of sheets of packing for proper squeeze. 
This speeds up imprinting and does away 
with readjusting the platen. 
Daniel M. Pilla, 
Collins Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Weatherstripping makes 

perforating easier 

When perforating large sheets with two 
or more perforations in a separate form 
on a platen press, oftentimes you cannot 
get a gripper in close enough to prevent 
the perforating rule from picking the 
sheet or tearing it along the perforation. 


To remedy this, we merely stick strips of 
sponge rubber auto weatherstripping to 
the furniture near the perforating rule; 
this works much the same as the sponge 
rubber on dies when die cutting. The 
sponge rubber compresses during im 
pression and pushes the sheet away from 
the perforating rule. The weatherstrip 
ping can be purchased in any auto or 
hardware store and has a gummed back 
for sticking it to the furniture. This idea 
will work, of course, only when you are 
perforating ina separate form, and if your 
press is clean it will eliminate the neces 
sity of removing the rollers as the per- 
forating rule will not touch them 


Jay Evans, 
Hills Printing Company, Hill City, 8. Dakota 


Another way to print the flaps of 
envelopes 


Here's how to print on the flap of enve 
lopes when using a Kluge Press. Make 
the job ready with the flap to the guides 
Set the press up in the usual manner ex 
cept for placing the delivery suction 
tubes about two inches apart and in the 
center of the envelope Cut a serip of 
bristol or tagboard about 2” wide and 8” 
long. Attach this with — tape on 
top of the two suction tubes in such a 
way that it will extend several inches past 
the end of the delivery suckers. This will 
be far enough out to cover the envelope 
flap, which ts upward on the platen, and 
thus prevent the flap from being opened 
by the next envelope being ted 


Henry M. Brown, 
Printer Brown, Everett, Washington 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Let’s Swap Ideas! 


All ideas contributed become the prop- 
erty of Kimberly-Clark for use in any 
printed form. For each idea used in our 
magazine adverusing, we will give the 
sender name credit and a $50 Saving 
Bond. In case of duplicate ideas only 
the first received is eligible for the award 
This offer supersedes any offer published 
in previous advertisements, and contn 
ues for two months only. Address ‘Let's 
Swap Ideas’, Dept. 1-113, Kimberly- 
Clark, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Built-in folding strength 


Have you ever had a paper run beautifully 
through the press —print like a million 
dollars —then tail completely on the fold- 
ing machine? Many of the printers who 
switched to Hifect Enamel did so because 
of this problem with other papers. They 
found Hifect had built-in folding strength 
by virtue of the exclusive LongLac Kraft 
pulp ingredient developed by Kimberly- 
Clark. These tough bleached fibers that 
tortity Hifect Enamel form the “muscles” 
that resist cracking in the folding process. 
In fact, you can fold Hifect in either 
direction, regardless of grain, And the 
dimensional stability of this fine enamel 
provides real resistance to changes in 
humidity. That means easier maintenance 
ot register in precision color work 
another important reason for specifying 
Hifect on your finest printing ‘obs Avail- 
able in cases or handy Carton Packs; ask 
your distributor for samples today. 


Products of 
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NOTHING HELPS YOU ME 


36 pt. 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines lik 


30 pt. 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines like American A 
24 pt. 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines like American Airlines Airf 


18 pt. 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines like American Airlines Airfreight 


16 pt. 
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Capen tg | 
...in cutting Paper 


You get straight, clean cuts with 
Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives 
because thickness of knife and 
straightness of cutting edge are 
exactly uniform from end to end... 
because accurate grinding insures 
correct taper and face clearance... 
and because Simonds special “mirror- 
finish” on the all-important face-side 
eliminates drag against stock. What's 
more, Simonds Special S-301 Steel 
means longer life for the cutting edge 
and fewer trips to the grinder. Call 
your Simonds distributor or printing 
supply house. 





You Can Tell It’s a 


“RED STREAK” KNIFE 
by the Red Back Edge 


--. and in cutting Metal and Wood 


Each of these 5 standard styles of SIMONDS “Red Streak” Graphic 
Arts Saws is designed for a specific use by printers, newspapers, stereo- 
typers, engravers and electrotypers. Each is accurately made of Simonds 
edge-holding steel to the exact specifications of each machine manu- 
facturer. So if you want the fastest, smoothest cutting on any job, 
get “Red Streak” Saws from your Simonds distributor or printing 


ss at supply house. 
PRCT pe ae San ~~~ “RED STREAK” GRAPHIC ARTS SAWS 


STYLE L for cutting Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow slugs and 
shell stereo plates; STYLE S for cutting or trimming type- 
high stereos and machine-cast furniture; STYLE W for cut- 
ting wood only — blocks, furniture, reglet, etc.; STYLE B 
for cutting copper, zinc and brass plates and rule; STYLE C 
for cutting copper and general all-around printer's use. 
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SIMONDS 
SAW AND STEEL CO. 
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This advertisement set in Plantin 
110, one of the English type faces 
available only from Monotype. 
For the best in typography, spec- 
ify Monotype. 


4 


FY 
Monotype 
Keyboard 


Monotype 
Composition Caster 


Type-Caster 


; 


ey 


Monotype-Thompson Monotype 


Giant Caster Material Maker 
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Want action instead of aggravation with your problems of photo-mechanical or 
typographical equipment? Then consider these simple facts... printers and 
publishers agree that Monotype excels in precision equipment and manufactures the 
most efficient in the business. Also, we offer the kind of shirt-sleeve service and 
prompt delivery that keep temperatures down and profits up. Contact the Monotype 
company today. You’ll find a highly trained staff of service personnel, designers and 


engineers eager to provide the practical assistance you need... when you need it. 


type 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


BRANCH OFFICES: 116 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia - 170 
Summer St., Boston 10, Massachusetts - 216 W. Jackson Blud., Chicago 6, 
Illinois « 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York « 55 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 5, California : IN CANADA: Monotype Company of Canada, 
Limited, 77 York St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
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You be the judge of enamel paper quality! 





Now you can judge for yourself whether 
or not enamel papers of equal quality are 
all the same price. 


Each of the seven competitive on-the-ma- 
chine papers used in this new printing com- 
parison test cost $25 to $40 more per ton than 
Consolidated’s Modern Gloss. All were 
printed from the same 4-color letterpress 
plates under carefully controlled commercial 
conditions by an impartial printing house. 
Yet Modern Gloss dares challenge you, the 
expert, and offers you an opportunity to 
prove to yourself the outstanding quality 
and value of Modern Gloss. 


o 


with 


test! 


Ask your Consolidated paper merchant for 
your free copy of this revealing comparison 
today, before his limited quantity is ex- 
hausted. Check and compare. Ask for free 
trial sheets to run on your own press. Then 
you alone decide whether results justify pay- 
ing more than Modern Gloss’ low price. 


How the test was made: A// papers are basis 
70 lb., taken from regular commercial stock and 
coded prior to printing. Run made at 3000 im- 
pressions per hour on a Miehle Vertical from 
133 line screen, 4-color halftone process plates 
under identical commercial conditions. Also 
reproduced ts 133 line screen tone bar in black. 


enamel 
printing 


papers 


production gloss « modern gloss « flash gloss « productolith « consolith 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. e Sales Offices. 135 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, II 
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Sheet Size 14x20 
Speeds up to 5000 
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the Miehle Vertical 


Look at Printer Smith’s “hook’’...it’s full of orders for small 
jobs. Letterheads, catalogs, bill heads, folders, announcements, 


flyers, are all included in the day’s work. 


Our friend Smith had no trouble getting this kind of work from 
the grocer, the dry cleaner, the factory down the street. He 
hasn’t had any trouble keeping it, either, because he runs it all 
on the Miehle V-50 Vertical. He discovered years ago that the 
Vertical can’t be beaten for simplicity of operation, quick 
changeover and makeready, high running speeds. His Vertical will 


always be the busiest, most profitable press in his plant. 


We know that after Printer Jones reads this ad he’s going to 
investigate the merits of running a Miehle Vertical in his shop. 
When he finds out what the Vertical will do for him, he’ll be 
able to brush those cobwebs away from the “hook” and load it 


up with business to equal that of Friend Smith, 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company) tiny” 
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AUTOMATIC CYLINDER PRESS 
when a large rush job 
comes up. 


Grp nna 





The proof of a superior press lies in its performance in an emergency. How soon can it be 
put to work? How fast will it produce? Will it maintain high quality work? THE VIKING 
345 AUTOMATIC CYLINDER PRESS gives superior performance under the most trying condi- 
tions. Constructed on sound, time-tested principles, THE VIKING 345 offers you a sturdy, 
high precision, reliable printing press. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 





A. Takes a full 35” x 45” sheet — perfect D. Made of world famous Swedish steel, 
for a 16 page signature. of an 8” x and uses renowned SKF bearings. 
WW" 
cued E. Offers spring-loaded main cylinder 
B. Factory incorporated ‘Etless Stream gear resulting in less wear, quieter, 
Feeder feeds any stock from onion skin smoother operation. 


to 4 i . 
adie ceaeaiaeaicaiaes F. Highly advanced automatic oiling sys- 


C. Has speed range from 800 to 3000 I.P.H. tem. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND SEND IT IN TODAY! 
ie LARGEST DEALER IN U.S.A. 


aie TURNER 


Please send me complete literature on the 
Viking 345 Automatic Cylinder press. 


naan PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 
STREET ADDRESS 
2630 PAYNE AVE. 732 SHERMAN ST. 500 W. CONGRESS SY. 
CITY & STATE CLEVELAND 14,0. e@ CHICAGOS, Ill. © DETROIT 26, MICH. 
TOwer 1-1810 HArrison 7-7613 WOodward 3-8269 


| 
| 
| 
| 
COMPANY 
l 
| 
| 
' 
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NOW...MORE PRINTING ORDERS 
FOR YOU IN EVERY OFFICE! 





Printed headings for mimeographing and spirit duplicating easy to sell with 


K 








A 


REPORTS 





PRICE LISTS 








SALES LETTERS 





INSTRUCTIONS 





Each duplicating machine your cus- 
tomers use is a virtually untapped 
market for pre-printed duplicating 
papers. Papers that can be, and 
should be printed and sold by you! 

To help you dig new gold from 
this profitable market, Hammermill 
is now running a powerful advertis- 
ing campaign in TIME, BUSINESS 
WEEK and other management mag- 


azines. This advertising stresses the 
that printed 
headings give to duplicated mes 
sages, and 
blue-white Hammermill duplicating 


extra effectiveness 


introduces the new 
papers—easier than ever to print 
and sell. 

Be ready to cash in on the demand 
national advertising is creating for 
printed headings on Hammermill’s 






HOUSE ORGANS 


BULLETINS 


new duplicating papers. Ask your 
Hammermill salesman for sample 
books and the Masthead Kit of 
Hammermill Papers or write to Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, 1601 East 
Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


wAMMERM ie, 


Duplicating 
Papers 





NEW 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 
AND HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 


NEW 


WHIPPET MIMEOGRAPH 
AND WHIPPET DUPLICATOR 


With their new blue-white look, printed headings on 
these famous papers stand out with sparkling brightness 
that is sure to please your customers. Easy to print by 
letterpress or offset, they earn repeat orders for their top 
performance over duplicating machines. Both come in a 
wide range of handsome colors as well as blue-white. 





Offer your customers these uniform-quality papers for 
printed headings on duplicating papers when the looks of 
a job must be kept up and paper costs kept down. Avail- 
able in a new and distinctive blue-white, they are made 
to give good performance over a printing press as well as 
fast, legible production of duplicated work. 
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i) Ten COMMANDMENTS 
MW] <®2 of GOOD BUSINESS : 


A CUSTOMER is the most important person 
in ANY business 7 A CUSTOMER is not de- 
pendent on us — we are dependent on him 
y A CUSTOMER Is not an interruption of our 
work — he is the purpose of it 7 A CUS- 
TOMER does us a favor when he calls — 
we are not doing him a favor by serving 
him 7 A CUSTOMER Is part of our business | 
— not an outsider 7 A CUSTOMER Is not a 
cold statistic — he is a flesh-and-blood 
human being with feelings and emotions 
like our own 7 A CUSTOMER Is not someone 
to argue or match wits with 7 A CUSTOMER 
is a person who brings us his wants — it is 

§ our job to fill those wants 7 A CUSTOMER 
is deserving of the most courteous and 
attentive treatment we can give him 7 A 
CUSTOMER is the life-blood of THIS and 
every other business. 
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to Care for Printing Rollers 


Before winter weather sets in, pressmen ought to take a long, careful look 
at their rollers. Roller maintenance, roller problems plague most printers 


*% Betore the long winter haul arrives, 
the pressman ought to take a “breather 
and check his most important single cle 
ment to quality printing—the roller. All 
during the summer months, the pressman 
has had to cope with changing tempera 
tures. First, hot humid weather, bringing 
with it excessive moisture which causes 
the rollers to sweli and become water 
logged. Then, the rapid change to cool 
dry air which creates an atmosphere more 
conducive to roller control and greater 
production, but leaves the rollers limy 
and lifeless. The pressman is well aware 
of the problems wrought by such condi 
tions, but what does he do about them? 

I still see pressmen using such old 
fashioned methods as placing electric fans 
on both the gear and operator's side of the 
press in order to have cool air blow over 
the form and rider rollers. Little do the 
pressmen who continue to resort to this 
type of climaticail control realize the dan- 
gers involved in this practice. They fai! to 
see that they are hastening the drying 
action of the ink, causing a greater num 
ber of washups during the press run, and 
undoing the ink maker’s chemical formula 
when he compounded the specific ink for 
the specific paper. 

Many pressmen change their rollers 
after a given number of impressions have 
been reached. This is time-consuming and 
results in a corresponding loss of produc 
tion to the employer. In the old days, an 
employer could expect reduced produc 
tion during the summer months, and his 
accounts showed little inclination to press 
the issue because there was nothing he 
could really do about the situation. Today, 





Ten Commandments of Good Business was printed 
as a hang-up card in two colors in the interest of 
better understanding by Cecil H. Wrightson, Inc., 
Boston typesetting firm. The original was in black 
and light purple, 62 by 8 inches, on a card 7% by 
9% inches. Some liberties had to be taken with the 
original art to convert it to 9 by 12-inch page 





Sy George UM. Halpern 


Pressroom Editor, The Inland Printer 


the picture is completely reversed. Em 
ployers demand, and expect, to receive 
large-scale production during the so 
called critical months for printing 

In 1826, the first composition roller 
was cast in the United States. Since that 
time, and as late as two decades ago, there 
was very little in the way of rollers that 
printers could choose from 

Today, there is a special roller for every 
kind of work from ordinary commercial 
printing to high-speed newspaper print 
ing. The roller industry has kept abreast 
of the many technological changes taking 
place in the printing industry. Roller 
manufacturers have developed new types 
ot composition to mect the needs of the 
various geographical locations, with allow 
ances made for different kinds of climate 
They produced non-melt all-year rollers, 
rubber rollers, synthetic rollers, and more 
recently, plastic rollers. They can equip 
any type of press, from a hand-operated 
sheet-fed press to a rotary web-fed press, 
with the kind of rollers best suited to each 
machine and job being run 

In addition, the roller manufacturers 
provide equipment and material to the 
printer for resurfacing rollers right in his 
own plant if he so desires. 

Through the years, the most stable and 
widely used roller has been the composi 
tion roller. It is the “work horse” of the 
letterpress field. It is used mainly for regu 
lar job printing, fine halftone work, and 
quality process printing. The composition 
roller is the only roller that can be used 
as complete roller equipment on most let 
terpress printing machines. High-speed 
rotary presses usually are fully equipped 
with synthetic rubber rollers. 

Synthetic and plastic rollers may not 
be used as form rollers, while composition 
rollers produce excellent results when 
used as form rollers. The composition rol 
ler will save time in make-ready, as it will 
distribute the ink uniformly over all parts 
of the form. When it shrinks or expands, 
the roller sockets on the press can be ad 
justed to take care of either condition. The 
roller does not have to be taken from the 


press, and sent to the factory for grinding 
as is the case with newer types of materials 
The composition roller consists basi 
cally of varying amounts of glue and gly 
cerine, which make it soft and pliable for 
the kind of work and type of press for 
which it has been designed. Since this is 
the case, a recommendation to the printer, 
long overdue, is that the printer should 
supply his roller maker with specific in 
formation regarding the usage to which 
his rollers will be put. Name of press, 
type of press, number of impressions per 
hour, kind of humidity control (or lack 
of it), kind of work being produced on 
press, types of ink and roller solvent 
used, and contemplated seasonal utiliza 
tion should all be brought to the roller 
maker's attention. Only then, can the rol 
ler maker give the printer the absolute 
composition required. This kind of infor 
mation is furnished to the ink maker in 
the formulation of a specific ink. Why, 
then, not to the roller maker? 
Fundamentally, the glue-glycerine rol 
ler is just a jelly-like glue which forms in 
the mold as a roller. If the moisture in 
this glue dries out, the glue itself will be 


Green, unseasoned rollers coming out of molds 














































Newly-cast rollers have a very snug fit in the 
roller makers’ molds. In the picture above, they 


are helped out gently and skillfully by workman 


come a solid hard mass, and so glycerine 
is added to hold the moisture and keep the 
glue flexible. In winter great quantities of 
glycerine are added, and in the summer, 
when humidity ishigh,much less glycerine 
is added, excepting under certain unusual 
circumstances 

For instance, in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, where the temperature might be 
as high as 120 degrees in the daytime, the 
roller should contain as much glycerine as 
might be used in New York or Chicago in 
the wintertime. The reason for this is that 
the humidity in Albuquerque will be only 
about 6, and the moisture that goes into 
the glue jelly shows a marked tendency to 
dry out unless there is an abundance of 
glycerine to hold it there 


The rollers are cut apart at the base of the 
molds and excess composition is trimmed off 





Synthetic rubber rollers have been de- 
veloped to a very high degree, and they 
stand up much better than a glue-glycer- 
ine roller on high speed continuous runs. 
This doesn't alter the fact, however, that 
the glue-glycerine roller still is the best 
known medium for laying a uniformly 
thin film of ink over a halftone or a 
solid 

When rollers become hard and lifeless, 
the tack has gone out of them. This is the 
time the rollers require recasting. Efforts 
to revitalize such rollers are wasted. A 
roller without tack lacks spreading abil 
ity. The resultant inadequate ink distribu 
tion will prevent a fine film of ink from 
being deposited on the printing plates 
This creates many of the well-known ro! 
ler problems, ze., ghosting, streaks, slurs, 
blurred effects, etc. When the rollers are 
tacky, soft, and pliable, they will ride the 
form uniformly when set by the press 
man, and ink up the sides of the halftone 
dots. In cases where forms are not typ« 
high, due to old and new type placed in 
one form, the sponge-like action of the 
roller composition will reach down and 
ink the lower areas. This minimizes the 
necessity for excessive make-ready or 
squeeze. 

The melted roller is a troublesome 
problem which can be avoided by care- 
fully checking the main causes. These 
are: improperly underlaid forms, improp- 
er roller composition used, insufficient 
lubrication in roller sockets and on roller 
stocks, ink which is too tacky, too much 
drier in the ink, and improperly set rollers. 


Know Your Paper 


Commonly used paper terms heard 
every day can usually be used as a guide 
in selecting stock for specific requirements. 

The term rag paper, according to the 
percentage of rag it contains, can indicate 


anything from the highest degree of per- 
manency, greatest strength and long life 
down to the lowest quality of writing 
papers. 

Chemical, ali wood papers, are classi- 
fied into four groups known as soda, sul- 
phite, sulphate and alpha papers 

Soda papers suggest short fiber, low 
strength, good formation, high bulk, soft, 
smooth printing surface and good opacity. 

Sulphite papers suggest longer fiber, 
good strength, fairly good formation, 
opacity and folding quality. 

Sulphate papers suggest great strength, 
long hard fiber, high tearing test, wild 
formation, printing qualities not so good. 
Sulphates are continually being improved. 

Alpha papers suggest very strong, soft 
and flexible, high tearing strength, bright 
color, excellent folding qualities and the 
best permanency in a wood pulp paper. 

Old paper stock suggests a very short 
fiber, little strength, low color, good opac- 
ity, and can have good formation depend- 
ing on the manufacturer. Good bulk and 
easy to print 

Mechanical wood ( ground wood ) sug- 
gests little strength, low color, deteriorates 
quickly, the best opacity and good bulk. 

Three P’s — Points—Pounds— Polish 

show interrelation between BULK, 
WEIGHT and FINISH in paper. Any 
two of these qualities can be had, but not 
all three in the same sheet. 

If you want bulk and light weight, 
high finish must be sacrificed. Finish in 
paper means compressing it between rolls. 
The more compression, the thinner the 
sheet. 

If you want bulk and high finish, you 
must have a heavy sheet. 

If you want light weight and high fin- 
ish, you get little bulk. 

You cannot have great bulk, light 
weight and high finish in the same sheet. 

The Galley Proof of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, Inc. 


Final step in casting rollers is to trim rollers to size. In the picture below, rollers at upper left have 
been trimmed. Rollers at right await turn. Photos by C. Roman, Bingham Brothers, New York 
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film on the operation was viewed in Work Simplification approach 


Seeing a film of an assembling operation gave Wally Eckblad an idea 
for an improvement in the die-cutting department. Here he is shown 
pointing out how the “slit and hole’ is an improvement over the 
method formerly used of punching two holes in the cover of a book 


Girls cord, attach crayons, inspect and pack “over the shoulder” books 
at the Western Printing and Lithographing Co. in Racine, Wis. The 
conveyor assembly line on which they work was suggested when a 












How to Maintain Interest in Work Simplification 


The Work Simplification approach has paved the way for many improvements; 


here are methods used in several plants for maintaining strong enthusiasm 


* There is no limit on the ideas available 
tO maintain interest in a Work Simplifi 
cation program. Frank H. Abbott, III, pro- 
duction manager of Sunset-McKee Com- 
pany, Oakland, California, comments that 
there are as many ways as there are sales 
promotion ideas. 

Sunset-McKee started its program in 
1947 with the indoctrination at the top 
management level, and that included the 
board of directors. Support and enthusi- 
asm carried through to the next group 
production foremen and supervisors, as 
well as office supervisors. These people 
were then given additional training so 
that they could present similar classes to 
the personnel of their individual depart- 
ments. At last count more than 65 per 
cent of Sunset’s employees have had Work 
Simplification. 

The Work Simplification approach has 
paved the way for many improvements 
which are continually being made by Sun 
set's people in the plants and offices. Each 
improvement helps to continue the inter 
est in the program. An example of an im 
provement is a work bench which was 
developed by one of the press foremen. 
Another is an improved layout developed 
by a Work Simplification group for a sec- 
tion of the finishing department. 

Usually the enthusiasm for Work Sim- 
plification is very strong after completion 
of training. One company, which regular- 
ly sends an employee to Lake Placid each 
summer for training under Allan Mogen 
sen, makes it a point to have those persons 
instruct a class promptly after their return 
so that new people can get the benefit of 
their enthusiasm 

Of course, the team-technique as used 
by Standard Register Company (see THE 


by Lillian Stemp 


INLAND PRINTER for October, 19534) is 
also a most important interest Maintainer 
As was mentioned in that report, the 
teams are more than the follow-up of 
the program—they are the program. It 
has been Standard’s experience that the 
team will retain its enthusiasm until a 
project is solved. This is due to a regu 
larly scheduled weekly meeting, the im 
mense interest the employees have which 
keeps a busy supervisor from cancelling 
meetings and the pride and satisfaction 
which the line supervisor obtains when 
his project is completed. 

The training given by Allan Mogensen 
in his Lake Placid course includes the 
technique of making films of job opera 
tions. Sunset-McKee, Standard Register, 
Western Printing and Lithographing, R 


Frank H. Abbott III, production manager, Sunset 
McKee, says: “The strongest links in the chain 
of interest at our plant are the people who have 
had the training course in Work Simplification.” 




















R. Donnelley, Kalamazoo Stationery 
find films invaluable as training aids and 
as interest promoters. The Maytag Com 
pany occasionally goes so far as to show 
the film of an installed Work Simplifica 
tion idea at the home of the person 
originating the idea. This serves to ac 
quaint the families of workers with the 
Work Simplification program. To provide 
additional entertainment, especially for 
the children of the household, comedy 
shorts are usually added 

Firms using films make certain that the 
employees get to sce themselves first after 
a film is processed. This sparks interest 
and builds considerable good will. The 
movies reveal more dramatically the areas 
where improvements can be made than 
any other means. “You mean | walk that 
much!” or “What do I do all those extra 
things for?” These are some of the com 
ments invariably heard at film showings 

Frequently, when films can be shown 
to other members of the organization, 
viewers get ideas which can be adapted 
to their own departments, or they may 
get ideas that help to improve the opera 
tion shown on the screen. This happened 
at the Printing Industry of America con 
vention at the Work Simplification ses 
sion. Someone in the audience saw a 
means of further improving an Operation 
being shown 

Another example happened at the West 
ern Printing and Lithographing Company 
in Racine, Wisconsin. A film had been 
made to show the steps in the making and 
assembling of “over-the-shoulder” books 
Walter Eckblad, one of the men viewing 
the film, was not connected with the de 
partment where the books were assembled, 
but he did work in the die-curting depart 








nent where the covers were punched for 
the books. Secing the problems of the 
assembling operation gave Wally the idea 
that maybe the job could be made simpler 
there if an improvement was made right 
in his department. He recommended a slit 
and a hole at each side of the book instead 
of using the old method of punching two 
holes in the cover. It proved to be much 
more efficient 

Many other improvements resulting 
from the Work Simplification approach 
by others in the organization helped the 
employees assemble the “over-the-shoul 
der” books on a more efficient and less 
effort basis 

The “open mind” attitude in Work 
Simplification is important. Keeping peo 
ple reminded of its value can be accom 
plished through the idea of the green 
light, which is Mogensen’s symbol for an 
open mind. Donnelley’s presents a minia 
ture traffic light signal to those who com 
plete a Work Simplification project in the 
plant. The green light also appears in the 
form of poster stamps, on match book 
covers, ct 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, issue The Green Light with the 
slogan of “work smarter—not harder” in 
the masthead. The Green Light is put out 
by the methods department and is edited 
by the industrial engineer, Fred Seymour 
It contains a variety of news items, prog 
ress reports On projects, a Cartoon strip 
featuring “Chief Betterway” and the proj 
ect of the month. Recently a new feature 
was added—the printers’ crossword puz 
zle. Over 5O per cent of the words and 
terms in the puzzle are common printers 
words and there are a number of refer 
ences to Work Simplification 





George Liska, a foreman at the Chicago plant 
of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., with the minia- 
ture traffic signal on his desk. The green light is 
symbolic of Work Simplification “open mind” 


One of the reasons why Work Simpli- 
fication programs can be successful is due 
to the insistence in the training period 
that proper recognition be given for work 
improvements. Work Simplification Bul- 
letins and other employee publications 
like The Green Light and Western's Bul 
letin, keep participants informed about 
the program and give recognition to those 
who have turned in proposals. 

In such publications, it is often possible 
to relate anecdotes which show important 
phases of Work Simplification. For ex- 
ample, in the Reynolds and Reynolds 
Company publication, Reynoco Impres 
sons, reported this bit about the “open 
mind” attitude 

‘Recently while in the bindery I took 
particular notice of a small home-made 
gadget being used for banding the pack- 
age on a particularly large order. In talk 
ing with Amy Sanford about it, I was 
amazed to learn this little jig made it 
possible to band twice as many packages 





as could be done under the old method. 
And the work could be done with no more 
effort; in fact, Amy said it really required 
less effort to do it the new way. 

“The strange part about this new way 
was that similar methods had been tried 
in the past. In Amy’s own words, when 
they brought the jig for her to use, ‘Oh, 
that won't work, we tried something about 
like that before, and it just wouldn't 
work.’ Amy did agree to give it a try, 
however. She wasn’t too enthusiastic about 
it—-she just knew it wouldn't work, and 
she was willing to prove it. She started 
in and it didn’t go too well at first. But 
Amy was persistent and fair. She wanted 
to give it a good try. She worked with it 
for several hours and gradually began to 
sce how the thing might work a little 
better if she made an adjustment here, a 
little change there, and the first thing you 
knew, she began to get the hang of it 
Then she really became interested. The 
next morning she started in and finally 
got the swing of it and was remarkably 
surprised at how much easier she was 
banding the job and how many more she 
was able to do. 

“More of the jigs were made for the 
other wrappers, all of whom were unusu- 
ally enthusiastic about them. 

“So you say, what is all this about any- 
way? From previous experience in the 
production and estimating departments, 
I happen to know that we could only get 
this order when we could meet the short 
delivery date required by the customer. 
Our prices quoted were always high on 
these forms, but, in order to get delivery, 
the prices were paid. 

“Now here was one operation on the 
job that we could do in half the time that 


Double-page spread from Reynolds & Reynolds Company Work Simplification booklet which gives hints on how improved methods can be made to work 
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TO GET A FAVORABLE RECEPTION 
FOR OUR IMPROVEMENTS 


Work out your proposal completely and thor- 
oughly Then present your proposal clearly to 


your supervisor so that he can see the advan- 


let us keep everyone concerned advised as to 


what we are attempting to do. It is always the 


Arrange for a test or trial run so thot the new 
method may be fully explained to the people 
who are to do the job 
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Printers’ crossword puzzle which appeared originally in the R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Work Simplification news publication called “The Green Light’ 


we had been figuring on doing it. A 
chance to reduce our prices to the cus- 
tomer, with the possibility that it could 
bring our prices in line with competition. 
That maybe because of this one Work 
Simplification method it will be possible 
for our Sales Department to increase our 
sales—and this means more jobs and 
more jobs mean security. 

“So it pays to keep an open mind... 
and be willing to try and try again... to 
find ways and means to increase produc- 
tion... to lower costs ... to lower prices 

. to increase our sales... in order to 
continue to receive good wages.” 

Recognition via the printed word can 
also be given through the issuance of cer- 
tificates upon the completion of Work 
Simplification training. 

You can plug your Work Simplifica- 
tion program through novelties such as 
plastic rulers, die cut to show the five sym- 
bols used in making a Flow Process dia- 
gram, pencils, blotters, notepads, etc., all 
carrying some significant reference to 
Work Simplification principles. 

Demonstration movies, and skits on 
Work Simplification are popular interest 
items in foremen’s club meetings, crafts- 
men groups, and so on. Because most per- 
sons who have been trained in Work Sim 
plification learn to laugh at themselves 
when they realize how senseless some of 
their work motions have been, skits dem- 
onstrating such situations are both enter- 
taining and educational. Four of the 
supervisors at Copifyer Lithograph Cor- 
poration have become very proficient in 
acting out a skit to show how ideas can 


A profitable place to save time is in ‘‘make-ready and put-away”’ says this 
page from a Work Simplification booklet of Standard Register Company 








Graphic Arts Work Simplification Course Planned 


Charles A. Conrard, chairman of the 
Printing Industry of America’s Work Sim 
plification Committee, and Harold Craw- 
ford (see THE INLAND PRINTER for 


October, 1953), are assisting Allan H. 
Mogensen, internationally known teacher 
of Work Simplification, in conducting the 
first Work Simplification course exclu 
sively devoted to the graphic arts. The 


Charles A. Conrard 





two-week course has attracted registrants 
from all parts of the country and will be 
held at Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
New York, November 29-December 11. 

Mr. Conrard has assisted on the staff 
of 1949, 1951 and 1952 Work Simplifi 
cation Conferences at Lake Placid. He 
has been persistent in bringing the pro 
gram before the industry as one of the 
better tools of management. Mr. Craw 
ford is a graduate of the class of ‘47 at 
Lake Placid and assisted in the 1952 
conferences. 

Mr. Conrard is personnel director of 
Western Printing & Lithographing Com 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, and has served 
as a conference leader on Work Simpli 
fication at the University of Wisconsin, 
Industrial Management Institute 

Companies which registered one or 
more of their personnel for the PIA 
course include: Connecticut Printers, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn.; Fetter Printing Co., 
Lord Baltimore Press, Balti 
more; Safran Printing Co., Detroit; Von 
Hoffmann Press, Inc., St. Louis, Mo 
Baker, Hausauer, Buffalo; 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co., Dayton; Cuneo 
Eastern Press, Inc., Philadelphia; Western 
Printing & Lithographing, Racine; Darby 
Printing Co., Atlanta; Concordia Pub 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. Gar 
ber Co., Ashland, O 


Louisville; 


Jones, Inc., 
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be gotten and how you can tell whether 
an improvement is better or just differ 
ent. The skit closes with these significant 
observations 

‘How's production running now?” 

We are up to 55 an hour—near}y 
twice Our original estimate. And nobody 
is complaining about being tired any 
more 

“Well that shows what you can do if 
ou work at it hard enough 

You know, it just seemed as soon as 
we got one operation improved, then we 
thought of new ways to improve the next 
operation. I've been in bindery work for 
20 years, and we never would have 
thought of doing things this way.” 

‘Well, we were pretty lucky that we 
had 80,000 of these binders to work on 

it gave us time to work out ideas.” 

Duck soup!” 

An effective medium for both follow 
up purposes and maintenance of interest 
is the Work Simplification booklet which 
outlines in detail the various steps in 
Work Simplification 

The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., has considerable visual 
material for poster presentations of the 
Work Simplification theme 

Posters from outside services dealing 
with job performance, production costs, 
quality, inspection, etc., can be easily 
adapted for use in promoting Work Sim 
plification interest 

The more credit that is given for Work 
Simplification proposals, the more con 
tinuing the interest in the program. 
Where employees have a share in profits, 
reminders of this fact through publicity 
should be presented. Cash payments, mer- 
chandise awards and other forms of recog 
nition are frequently made through sug- 
gestion systems. Often a cash award is not 
necessary, particularly where a company 
has proved over a long period of time 
that it has had the employees’ welfare at 


Self Advertising Contest Winners 
Receive Awards at PlA Convention 


Winners of $3,000 in cash prizes and 
other awards in the second annual 
Printer’s and Lithographer's Self Adver- 
tising Competition sponsored by Print- 
ing Industry of America were announced 
at a breakfast meeting in Washington last 
month when PIA held its 67th annual 
convention. The breakfast was given by 
the Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, cosponsor of the competition and 
donor of the prizes 

Winner of $1,000 and a Benjamin 
Franklin statuette for the best self adver 
tising Campaign among companies with 
19 or fewer employees was the Fine Arts 
Litho Company, Dallas, Texas. Second 
prize, a Benjamin Franklin statuette, went 
to South Shore Printers, Chicago. 

A cash prize of $1,000 and a statuette 
for the best campaign by companies with 
20 to 100 employees was awarded the 
Veritone Company, Chicago. Second prize 
was received by Finlay Brothers Com- 
pany, Inc., Hartford, Connecticut. 

For the best campaign among com 
panies with 100 or more employees, first 
prize of $1,000 and a statuette went to 
Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh; 
second prize to R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago. 





Lord Baltimore Press Issues 
Unusual Self-Advertising Piece 

The Lord Baltimore Press was proud 
when it recently won first award for the 
third year in succession in the carton com- 
petition sponsored by the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America. The com- 
pany wanted to mark the achievement by 


First prizes—Benjamin Franklin Stat- 
uettes—for the best individual self ad- 
vertising specimen went to the Mailo- 
graph Co., New York, in the fewer than 
10 employees category; to W. M. Brown 
& Son, Inc., Richmond, Va., in the 20 to 
100 group; and to the Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, in the more than 100 em- 
ployees classification. 

Approximately 400 self advertising 
pieces, including the prize-winning en- 
tries identified by special ribbons were 
on display during the convention. 

The following companies received 
honorable mention: 

Best campaigns, 19 or fewer employ- 
ees: Findlay Printing & Supply Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio; Fenn & Fenn, Inc., New York: 
Hub Offset Co., Boston; Garcia Printing 
Co., Portland, Oregon; Hansen-Carter 
Printing Co., Stockton, California. 

Best campaigns, 20 to 100 employees: 
Gibbs Inman Co., Louisville, Kentucky; 
Herst Litho, Inc., New York; Johnston 
Printing & Advertising Co., Dallas. 

Best campaigns, more than 100 em- 
ployees: Beck Engraving Co., Philadel- 
phia; Browne & Co., New York; William 
G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh; Laurel Pro- 
cess Co., New York. 

Honorable mention for the individual 
specimens of self advertising were ac- 
corded the following: 

Group with fewer than 20 employees: 
Bill Williams & Co., New York; Frederic 
M. Pannebaker, Lithographer, Denver, 
Colorado; Peter J. Salvage, Chicago. 

Group with 20 to 100 employees: 
Kansas City Poster Display Co., Kansas 
City; Printing Service Co., Dayton, Ohio; 





heart. In many instances of this kind, the showing the actual prize-winning cartons. Rapid Service Press, Inc., Boston, a, Ws k 
employces feel rewarded by virtue of the Dramatizing them with a simulated long- Winchell & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. i 
fact that they were given Work Simplifi playing record album, the company had Group with more than 100 employees: ‘ 
cauion training the three cartons mounted on embossed Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh; 

Although the Reynolds and Reynolds discs and inserted into the pockets. The Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., Montreal; E. k- 


Company pays cash awards for proposals, 
General Manager Frank F. Pfeiffer put 
the thought in a nice way when he said 
Work Simplification is perhaps the best 
tool modern industry has found for bring 
ing about cooperative progress in meth 
ods improvement and cost reduction. You 
have a right to feel proud about your se 


lection to receive training in this modern , 


method of job improvement techniques. 
When you have completed this course 


“album” is headlined: “A unique record 
collection,” and when mailed they are 
addressed: “Three unbreakable records 
- eae 

Two of the cartons are for Dromedary 
cake mix, while the prize-winner for 1953 
is for Helena Rubinstein cosmetics. Lord 
Baltimore Press has a new plant at 1601 
Edison Highway, Baltimore, and also has 
ofhces in New York, Chicago, Louisville, 
and Los Angeles. 


F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee; Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee. 

Award winners were selected by a jury 
composed of the following persons: 

James J. D. Spillan, Pittsburgh; Wil- 
liam H. Collins, Pittsburgh; Henry Hoke, 
Garden City, N.Y.; Gene Wedereit, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Eldridge Petersen of New 
York City. 





On the opposite page are shown the winning specimens 
in the PIA Self Advertising Contest, awards for which 
were presented at a breakfast sponsored by the Miller 
Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, during the recent 
PIA convention in Washington, D. C. “Delivering Mer- 
chandise Impact,” by Forbes Lithograph Co., Boston; 
Mark Twain sheet, by Fine Arts Litho Co., Dallas; ‘Some 
Practical Pointers,” by W. B. Brown & Son, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va.; ‘‘Ways to a Woman’s Heart,” R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Sons Co., Chicago; ‘Sticks and Stones,’’ Herbick 
and Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh; ‘Begin With Your 
Printer,” Finlay Brothers Co., Hartford, Conn.; ‘‘How to 
curately. A sheet of carbon paper may be Get Leads for Your Sales Force,’’ Mailograph Company, 
placed under the tympan, face up. Pull an Inc., New York; “No Need for an Elephant’s Memory 
impression and an accurate line will be Here,” Veritone Company, Chicago; “One Column,” 


formed on the underside of the tympan Simulated record album” shows award-win- South Shore Printers, Chicago. Contest had 400 entries 
to work to ning cartons printed by Lord Baltimore Press 


you will have gained a valuable educa 
tional asset that can never be taken from 
you. To obtain such training direct from 
the Methods Engineering School would 
cost you in excess of $3,000.” 





Hint on Perforating 

Gluing a strip of cloth or metal under 
a platen top-sheet for press perforating 
is sometimes a problem, especially if the 
strip is narrow and has to be placed ac- 
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job done in the Colonial Printing Office, a reproduction of the 1730 print 


Augustus R. Klapper, in old-time working garb, shows Williamsburg guides 





Colonial Printers Ply Trade in Old 


%® Walk into the Printing Office on Duke 
of Gloucester Street in the restored sec 
non of Williamsburg, Va., and you'll get 
a genial greeting from a pair of craftsmen 
dressed in Colonial style. Augustus R 
Klapper, printer, tops his pre-Revolution 
ary garb with a wig. The perukemaker in 
his shop a few blocks away may tell you 
that wigs are hot on the head. That could 
be why ©. Clement Samford, bookbinder, 
wears a skull cap. Makes no difference 
Your hosts are full-fledged facsimiles of 


By LH, Alen 


Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 


lon of course); a marble-slabbed impos- 
ing table; drawers for such tools as bodkin, 
shooting stick, mallets; storage space for 
standing forms 

Up a couple of steps and you're in the 
pressroom. Here you see an original Eng 
lish common press, circa 1750, which was 
presented by American Type Founders 





In the restored section of this Virginia town, you'll find a print 


shop that rivals anything extant in colonial days. All equip- 


ment, even to printers’ garb, duplicates that of year 1730 





those craftsmen who first printed the news 
of the Stamp Act, the Boston Tea Party, 
the Declaration of Independence. And 
they're not play-acting. Using Colonial 
style materials, equipment and methods, 
they're working full time in an authen 
tic restoration of the type of shop where 
William Parks established in 1730 the 
Virginia Colony’s first permanent press, 
and in 1736 founded The Virginia Ga 
efte, first newspaper south of the Poto 
mac River 

At your left as you come in stands a 
counter where stationery and other items 
are sold, as they were in the days when 
printers served the public even as post 
masters. On the other side you see the 
bookbinder's work bench; two pre-Revo 
lutionary design racks holding 16 cases 
of 18th century style types (mostly Cas 





English common press replica, made by carpentry and metal handwork, 
stands seven feet tall, weighs 1,500 pounds. Similar original press is not used 


and the Rochester Institute of Technology 
Gus doesn’t use it. He runs a replica of 
that type of press, designed by Ralph 
Greene of the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Works. All hand-made, it stands seven 
feet high, weighs around 1,500 pounds, 
and is braced from the ceiling by oak 
beams from old Williamsburg houses. 
Near this press is a horse-and-bank 
table from which Gus takes sheets for 
hand-feeding the press, and where he 
piles freshly printed sheets before lifting 
them, with a spadelike tool called a peel, 
to drying racks for a stay of 12 to 24 
hours. The rear of the shop also shows a 
lead-lined wetting trough of the sort used 
in Colonial times for dampening hand 
made paper to level its uneven surface 
and so insure a clean impression. Since 
ink was mixed in Colonial shops, Gus 


shop of William Parks. Middle picture shows Gus using shooting stick to lock 
form on press, while third picture shows him with old-time inking ballstocks 


Williamsburg, Va. 





Second photo shows Gus feeding paper to guides in tympan. Form is rolled 
under platen, platen screwed down, then lever is pulled (picture at right) 





uses a grinding and mixing table for pre 
paring his ink according to 18th century 
formulas combining lamp black, vermil 
ion, rosin varnish, linseed and whale oil 

Gus will show you how he turns out 
tickets, handbills, playbills and other 
pieces just as such items were produced 
200 years ago. After setting, proofreading 
and correcting a job, readying, and lock 
ing up the form, he does 11 different hand 
operations for running a single impres 
sion. He takes up ink from the stone with 
replicas of old-time inking stocks; beats 
the stocks together to distribute the ink 
evenly over the leather surfaces; inks the 
form; places the paper on a tympan; folds 
a frisket over the tympan; folds frisket 
and tympan down on the press bed; runs 
tympan, frisket and bed under the platen; 
pulls the press bar to force the platen 
down to make the impression; releases 
the bar to roll out the bed; raises the tym 
pan and frisket, and finally takes off the 
printed piece. 

Outside of all that, plus preparing pa 
pers and ink and tending the sales coun 
ter, Gus has nothing to do but make you 
feel at home, and maybe let you take a 
tug at that press lever to see how you'd like 
to use brute force, as Colonial pressmen 
did, to come clean with 200 or more 
impressions per hour 

Gus knows how much easier it is to 
tend presses that run themselves. He's 
had about 30 years of commercial print 
ing experience. Just before he came to 
Williamsburg he worked in the letter 
press, litho and gravure plant of Benja 
min C. Betner Co. in Devon, Pa 

Nor is C. Clement Samford a stranger 
in the hand bookbinding field. A mem 
ber of the American Institute of Graphic 
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Gus (in picture at left) inspects the print. After frisket is removed, he takes 
the sheet from tympan. In picture at right, handcut matrix punches used 


Arts, he plied his craft in New York City 
before he began working alongside Gus 
earlier this year. He has made a special 
study of 18th century methods, and he'll 
show you how he uses them for making 
custom bindings, rebinding antique vol 
umes for Colonial W illiamsburg’s library, 
and fashioning small leather articles such 
as bookmarks like those used in the old 
days. He cannot show you the first two 
books that came off his workbench. Wear 
ing blue morocco covers with a gold 
embossed design used by an 18th century 
Williamsburg binder, the volumes were 
presented to President and Mrs. Etsen 
hower when they visited the city last May 
Equipment is based partly on clues 
found in the city’s Colonial foundations 
Lettering stamps and ornaments are like 
those dug up near the old Parks printing 
office only about 150 feet away from the 
present shop. Dividers are used for meas 
uring. There’s an antique plow for trim 
ming edges, and a press that holds pages 
during the trimming operation. There are 
ivory hand tools, backing hammers, and 
a sewing frame, all made according to 
18th century designs. Workbench and 
plowstand, also so patterned, were hand 
made in the cabinetmaker’s shop, another 
of Williamsburg’s several restored Co 
lonial craft shops. Bookbinder Samford 
works with the same sort of leathers used 
by his Colonial predecessors, and backs 
his covers with the same kind of boards 
Bookbinding became a separate craft 
in some Colonial cities, but in Williams 
burg it was part of printing office work 
through most of the [8th century. Wil 
liam Parks was both printer and binder 
He advertised his binding services in th 
Virginia Gazette, which celebrated its 
217th anniversary on August Records 
indicate that Parks bound ledgers and re« 
ord books, and that the pages in the books 
he printed were imported from England 


‘ 


by William Caslon to make his famous types, rest on block. They were 








Visitors to Williamsburg also see how the Colonial craftsmen bound books. 
Working beside Gus is C. Clement Samford, American Institute of Graphic 








His successors in the prinung business car 
ried on the binding operation. Printer 
Klapper and Bookbinder Samford, carry 
ing on with Colonial methods and equip 
ment, seem to be today’s successors of 


William Parks 





Contrasting the old with the new was a cere 


mony marking National Newspaper Week at 
the Alexandria (Virginia) Gazette, the nation’s 
oldest newspaper. Mrs. Julia Snowden Carpen 
ter, great granddaughter of Samuel Snowden, 
an early Gazette publisher, is shown here 
dressed in Colonial garb, and operating a hand 
press. Reproductions were printed of the April 
14, 1797, newspaper, the first daily edition 


They're a pair worth chatting with, and 
the shop rates a visit by all printers who 
have not seen it. For there they'll see work 
which reflects printing as an art, pieces 
that are gems of the keepsake sort. And 
they shouldn't miss taking home with 
them such souvenirs as the bookmarks 
Mr. Clement makes, and the Gus-printed 
notice to all patrons” which reads 






Arts member who formerly plied his handicraft in New York. He uses only 
18th century materials, tools, methods. Shown are various steps in process 





and A (left) were found during Williamsburg archaeological excavations 
G and A below are reproductions. Background is 1734 Caslon specimen 


“LT have been obliged through the theet 
Weight of Fatigue to quit my Poft & re 
pair to my Dwelling-houfe until | have re 
covered my ufual compofure.” 


Research & Engineering Council 
Publishes Two Report Booklets 


Two new report booklets have been 
published by the Research and Engineer 
ing Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
Inc., 719 15th St, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. They are 8!4 x 11 inches and 
punched for binding or filing. The larger 
one is a carefully-indexed, 60-page col 
lection of talks given at the third annual 
meeting of the council in St. Paul, Minn., 
May 14. Identified as MS-2 or Reports on 
Research Progress, it sells for $1. 

The second new publication is PL-3 
or Rubber and Plastics Used in the Print 
ing Industry, This report is for the pur 
pose of giving members of the industry, 
as well as manufacturers and suppliers a 
broad background as to present usage 
and potentialities of rubber and plastics 
Selling for $3, the book includes a bibli 
ography and a glossary. 


Automobile Printing Exhibit 


“Printing and the Automobile” is an 
exhibit now open at the Lakeside Press 
galleries of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 
Chicago. Featuring a 1909 Brush road 
ster, the exhibit consists mostly of sales 
literature produced by many printers 
throughout the past half century. The 
Brush was loaned by the Museum of Sci 
ence and Industry. Examples of printing 
include a case-bound book, “The Electric 
Automobile,” dated 1900; a 1907 catalog 
of Stevens-Duryea, and a 1910 booklet 
on the International Harvester Company's 
Auto Buggy.” A 1932 Ford Company 
booklet was designed for 43-D viewing 
The exhibit will be open until Dec. 31 
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given to the printshop by Harry Porte of Mergenthaler Linotype. Worn G 
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The random pattern in the background is caused 


by special, long fibers impressed in this hand 
made green Tsuyuko. Printing is buff and rose 
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Series of headings for an English publication, de- 
signed and printed by Curwen Press, Plaistow, 
London, England, on handmade Charing paper 
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Designed and printed letterpress by the San 


Francisco firm, Taylor & Taylor. The paper is a 
brilliant green Toyogami stock made in Japan 


Paper Firm Publishes Book of Foreign Luxury Stocks 


& To Stevens-Nelson Corp., 109 Easr 3 Ist 
St., New York City, goes the credit for 
publishing a catalog of imported and 
handmade papers which rates a_ niche 
on shelves preserving collector's items. 
Specimens” is an extraordinary book be 
cause it is the end result of cooperative 
cflorts by some 200 firms and individuals 
in ten countries to display papers that 
satisfy the taste for luxurious graphic arts 
effects, and to present visual proof that 
such effects can be achieved by commer 
cial printing processes 

Objective of the three-year project was 
to make the book tell its story in dramatic 
terms that would revive the demand for 
fine imported papers. The demand de 
clined during World War II, when paper 
scarcity made any stock seem good enough 
Spearheading the project, George A. Nel 
son, Jr., Stevens-Nelson secretary, did a 
lot of traveling and handled reams of 
correspondence for setting up agreements 
with European and Japanese mills, and 


This page is printed on mould-made Arches 
Cover, buff wove. Design is for cover of a book 
let printed by Anderson & Ritchie, Los Angeles 


Bibles 
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with printers, artists and designers in this 
country and abroad 

No collaborator failed to fulfill his 
agreement to help make the dream come 
true. European and Japanese papermakers 
carried most of the financial burden and 
contributed leaves of papers stocked by 
Stevens-Nelson. On these papers, 32 com- 
mercial printers in this country and 18 in 
Europe supplied specimens of theiz best 
work—letterpress, offset, gravure, photo- 
stone lithography, collotype, silk screen, 
engraving, embossing, blind and_ foil 
stamping. These specimens were graced 
by the design work of outstanding Ameri- 
can and European artists. 

Services of foreign designers and print- 
ers were used because of currency restric- 
tions in their countries. Most Japanese 
and Western European mills find it dith 
cult or impossible to get dollars for buy- 
ing American printing. So European mills 
paid with their own money for printing 
their sheets at home. American houses 


Design and original plate furnished by Limited 
Editions Club of New York, and reprinted offset 
on buff Arches paper by Delaporte in France 


4 THEME WITH SOME VARIATIONS 





printed, at token charges, all Japanese 
sheets and only five of the European 
sheets. International cooperation made 
“Specimens” both a deluxe catalog of 
superb papers and a convincing presenta- 
tion of their practical uses. 

Not all phases of the project saw 
smooth sailing. For example, when the 
107 printed leaves, plus interleavings and 
fly-leaves, came to Stevens-Nelson from 
plants in this country, England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Holland, the prob- 
iem of combining them securely in pre- 
sentable, useful form arose. The solution 
proved to be side sewing the sheets in 
signatures of 16, then combining the sig- 
natures by Smyth-sewing. The result is a 
sturdy, flat-opening book from which no 
leaves can come loose. 

Stevens-Nelson supplied for the bind- 
ing everything but glue and thread. Spine 
leather is Oasis, acid-free Nigerian goat- 
skin, and paper over board sides is hand 
marbled. Frontispiece is specially water- 


On handmade buff Umbria, this is page from 
a program designed by Aldo Novarese and 
printed letterpress by G. Canale, Torino, Italy 
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marked handmade paper from Cartiere 
Miliani-Fabriano. Front fly leaf is Ferron- 
nerie, and Portals, Ltd. made the back 
fly leaf. Both are mouldmade papers 
watermarked for security, decoration or 
other special purposes. End leaves are 
Fabriano Cover, and interieavings not 
otherwise idenufied are Fletcher Airmail 
Side decorative papers came out of Ste 
vens-Nelson stocks imported from Eng 
land, France, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy 
and Japan. The edition ran to 5,000 cop 
ies. Each lot of 250 books has a different 
decorative paper and matching spine 
leather with matching slip case. 

Mr. Nelson has high praise tor the 
printers who met the challenge of achiev- 
ing reproduction quality while running 
5,000 impressions on handmade papers 
designed for much smaller runs. He be 
lieves that “Specimens” will stimulate use 
of imported papers by reminding design 
ers and printing buyers that high quality 
reproduction of these stocks is available 
from commercial printers in this country. 
He also points out that imported hand- 
made and mouldmade papers, which can- 
not be produced in massive quantities, do 
not compete with domestic stocks, and 
that they benefit printers and paper manu- 
facturers by helping to raise paper buyers’ 
standards. 

Stevens-Nelson is presenting ‘Speci- 
mens,” without charge, to individuals and 
firms named by printers who took part in 
the project, and by United States and 
Canadian paper merchants who distribute 
the company’s lines. Printing houses, 
binderies, advertising agencies, schools, 
libraries and other organizations are re- 
ceiving priority over individuals. Each 
book carries the recipient's name in calli 
graphic lettering 


Outstanding Craftsman for 12th 
District Is Printing Teacher 


Judson M. Bradley, who was elected 
outstanding craftsman for the 12th dis- 
trict of the International Association of 
Printing House 
Craftsmen, is a 
printing teacher 
and head of the 
printing depart- 
ment at Sherman 
Institute, which is 
operated by the In 
dian Field Service 
of the Department 
of Interior at Riv- 
erside, California. 

Mr. Bradley was 
born in North Car- 
olina, and spent six 
years at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan., 
where he learned the printing trade. He 
is also a graduate of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, and has held his pres- 
ent position for the past 18 years. 

He joined the Citrus Bele Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen in 1937 and 
served as its president for three terms. 
He was elected an officer of the Pacific 
Society of Printing House Craftsmen in 
1938 and became its president in 1941, 
and was program chairman of the so- 
ciety’s conference at the Mission Inn in 
Riverside in 1948. 





Judson M. Bradley 
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Issues of August 1, 15 and September | 
240 page and multiple-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


Bodoni Book (T) 42 
Bodoni (M) 27 
Bodoni Bold (M) l 
Vogue (M) 20 
Vogue Light (M) 8 
Vogue Bold (M) 5 
Copperplate Gothic (M ) >, 
Times Roman (T) 8 


Century (T) 


Century Schoolbook (T ) 2 
News Gothic (M ) 7 
Franklin Gothic (M ) 5 
Garamond Old Style (T) \ 
Garamond Bold (T) l 
Baskerville (T) i 
Caledonia (T) 5 
Caledonia Bold (T) 2 
Bernhard Roman (M) 5 
Bernhard Tango (M) | 
Futura (M) 1 
Futura Black (M ) l 
Caslon (T) ) 

) 


Typewriter (M) d 
Bookman (T ) l 
Bulmer (T) l 
Cloister Light (T ) | 
Binny (T) l 
Scotch Roman (T ) l 
Eve Bold (M ) l 
Lydian (M) l 
Stymie (M) l 
Ads set in modern types 96 
Ads set in traditional types 81 

Not considered in the above tabula 
tion are 18 hand-lettered advertise- 
ments, 15 of which are in modern 
styles and three in conventional. Also 


not considered are 45 advertisements 
set in several styles of type without 
one predominating enough to warrant 
credit in our scoring. It should be men 

tioned, however, that the more prom 

inent types in the 45 ads where styles 
are mixed are conventional in but five 
More advertisements in the issues 
checked are, therefore, modern insofar 
as type is concerned than the tabulation 
indicates. This is the rule in the case 
of Vogue; not so of The Saturday Eve 

ning Post, which ts alternately checked. 
In the case of 21 advertisements cred 

ited in the tabulation to traditional 
styles, text is checked. The display type 
was of modern classification. To get 
the full picture one must consider the 
tabulations of layout, illustration, and 
general effect given later 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face type 89 
Ads set in medium-face 12 
Ads set in bold-face 6 
Layout 

Conventional 153 
Moderately modern 83 
Pronouncedly modern i 
Illustration 

Conventional 166 
Moderately modern 59 
Pronouncedly modern 15 
General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Conventional 7 
Moderately modern 158 
Pronouncedly modern 15 


Below, in the opinion of Scorekeeper, are the best modern and conventional advertisements, 


respectively, in the issues checked. First is quite conservative at that, modern features being 
bleeding of illustration at top and sides and ragged lefi side of the block of text 
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How a School Printing Instructor 


Secured His $35,000 Dream Plant 


w® It was a combination of foresight, 
planning, a lucky turn of circumstances 
and a 20-year wait that made possible 
the phenomenal expansion of a printing 
course dream into a dream of a printing 
instruction plant 

Wallace Buffmire started out in the 
spring of 1947 with a handful of print 
ing equipment and 14 boys in a 20-foot 
square classroom on the third floor of the 
2,500-student high school in Evanston, 
Ilinois. Equipment was donated, “bor 
rowed,” and only a minimum number of 
necessary items were purchased 

Today he has a completely modern 
printing plant, 28 feet wide and 75 feet 
long, in a new building, and over $35,000 
worth of new machinery and equipment 

Bufimire started teaching mechanical 
drawing in 1928. With a background in 
printing, he had an indefinite understand 
ing that the school’s next step would be 
to install a plant and a printing course 
Plans were drawn in 1930 but the de 
pression brought a halt to purchases and 
construction, and the plans were forgotten 
for 17 years 

In 1945 he was placed in charge of the 
whole industrial arts program, and, with 
slightly freer hand, began to think once 
more about the printing course. By 1947, 
he located a cheap, old printing press 
A local printer donated an old stone and 
some Odds and ends of used equipment 
A Chicago equipment firm loaned enough 
material to start, with the understanding 
that if the project were successful, the 
items would be purchased 

By the second semester, the two classes 
of seven boys each were enrolled and 
xetting instruction in printing 

In a school which had long concen 
trated on a college preparatory course, the 
new subject proved amazingly popular. A 
survey showed that the following year's 
enrollment in printing would be increased 
four or five times 

But there was no room in the school 
for the lusty infant. The building trades 
classes began rebuilding a temporary out 
building, which they raised, insulated, 
painted and floored. A room 28x41 feet 
was the result. By fall the project was com- 
pleted, the equipment moved in and some 
new items bought, including a 2615-inch 
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By Ward K. Schori 


paper cutter, a 12x18 press and cight type 
cabinets of the special school size 

The school year of 1947-48 was a 
marked success with a total of 72 students 
enrolled for 84 minutes each day. 

Then things began to happen fast! A 
new superintendent brought the philoso- 
phy that industrial arts were a part of the 
general education needed by high school 
students. At the same time, a bond issue 
was voted to add new gymnasium facili- 
ues, and included in the plan was a new 
school wing to house industrial arts 

As head of the industrial arts course, 
Printing Teacher Buffmire sat in on all 
the planning sessions when architect's 
plans were discussed. By this time the 
complete school administration was sold 
on the idea of printing education. The 
new wing was to have on the first floor, 
an electrical shop, a metal-working shop, 
two wood-working shops, five rooms for 
craft-work and fine arts, plus the printing 
plant. On the second floor were two me 
chanical drawing rooms, a photo labora- 
tory and two large lounges. 

With bond money available, Buffmire’s 
recommendations were accepted as a mat 
ter of course. He resisted the suggestion 
that a typesetting machine be purchased 
He knew that if he had one they would 
expect him to do the school paper and 
other bigger jobs that would take too 
much time. He did get plenty of other 
good, modern equipment and facilities, 
including a dust-proof paper storage room 
nearly as big as his original print shop 

The new building was completed and 
equipment installed in time for the spring 
of 1951. Most of the old, used machinery 
was junked or traded in on brand new 
equipment. For sentimental reasons, the 
ancient Shnicdewend & Lee press was 
kept. New equipment purchased included 
a Little Giant No. 6 press, a 12x18 
Craftsman with Rice feeder, a 12x18 open 
press, a 10x15 open press, a 39x51 steel 
imposing table, a pressroom cabinet with 
steel imposing top, a cut storage cabinet 
two Pilot presses for beginning students, 
and four type cabinets 

Purchases since then have included 
material for linoleum block and_ silk 





Note composing sticks hanging on the wall in the far background of the general view of Evanston school 








Wallace Buffmire, instructor, shows student the 


proper method of make-ready on a platen press 


screen printing, a 14x19 Baum folder, 
and many minor items. 

Besides many small tickets, programs 
and miscellaneous jobs for the school, the 
shop turns out 3,800 copies of a four- 
page paper for parents. Called Here's 
Your High School, the publication is 
issued six times a year. Machine type is 
purchased from a local trade plant. 

Enrollment in the printing courses 1s 
usually about 90. This includes some 
freshmen who take a brief introductory 
course, beginning and advanced students. 
No attempt is made to turn the courses 
into “vocational” instruction in prepara 
tion for work in the trade. Several of 
Buffmire’s students have gone to work for 
local printers upon completion of their 
high school work, and his training has 
proved valuable. 

Excellent relations are maintained with 
local commercial printers, since the plant 
will not accept any outside work. Al- 
though it does a good deal of school 
printing, most of the big jobs, such as 
the school newspaper and annual, are still 
done outside. 

An account is kept in the school busi- 
ness office in the name of the print shop 
All jobs for the school are “charged” and 
credited to this account. Prices are deter 
mined by cost of materials and outside 
purchases plus a nominal amount for 
labor. When any special item is needed, 
Buffmire orders it. When the bill comes, 
he turns it over to the business office 
which then pays it and deducts the amount 
from the print shop account. 

The system, he explains, keeps it on a 
businesslike basis, yet relieves him of 
financial responsibilities, and leaves him 
free for teaching and supervision. 


printshop. At right, two boys tend Little Giant 


















uropean Types to Increase Soon, 
iss Watts Finds on Foundry Trip 


*%& Nancy Fay Watts, typographic consult- 
ant for Amsterdam Continental Types 
and Graphic Equipments, Inc., New York 
City, came back from a summer flying 
tour of European type foundries with the 
news that a larger and more diversified 
supply of faces from across the Atlantc 
will be available to American printers in 
the near future. 

Sit down beside the desk of the happy- 
go-lucky but bubbling-with-business 
young lady and she'll tell you that the 
significance of that news stems from two 
tacts, the validity of which she confirmed 
in eye-witness fashion. She saw European 
foundries that were World War II bomb 
targets running again full speed, and she 
saw an increasing number casting types 
on American-size bodies, or working to 
ward that end. 

Nancy points out that Didot bodies, 
used universally in continental Europe, 
are larger than pica bodies employed by 
British and American printers. For ex- 
ample, Corps 12 type on the Didot system 
is relatively larger than 12-point type on 
the American pica system. So types made 
on Didot bodies require spacing material 
made on the same bodies. Types cast on 
Didot bodies for different European coun- 
tries vary in height to paper. All of these 
are greater than the American height, 
0.918 inch, so types made for the Ameri- 
can market must either be cast 0.918 inch 
high, or cut down to that height after 
being cast. 

For these reasons Nancy feels that 
American printers whose supply of Euro- 
pean types dwindled during the war, and 
type buyers who have not used imported 
designs because of spacing difficulties, 
will be glad to hear that most European 
foundries are now in a position to furnish 
Didot bodies cut down to American 
height, while a few foundries are making 
a variety of fonts cast on the American 
system in body and height dimensions 


Management Gains 


Sharing lunch has always been a popu 
lar way of easing people into new sur 
roundings and making them feel at home. 
The Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has found this technique 
effective in making new employees feel at 
home in the organization and acquaint 
them with the company’s cafeteria. 


Right there you might ask Nancy: Why 
more European faces’? Haven't we enough 
home-grown styles? Nancy doesn’t dodge 
that one: “Type fashions change. There's 
a demand for new and different faces. | 
mean type faces that stand out from the 
crowd, with an eftect all their own. Mo 





Father, Steve Watts of American Type Founders, 
and daughter, Nancy Fay Watts of Amsterdam 
Continental Types, on lawn of Brooklyn home 


dern faces, and types that were modern 
in, say, 1935, are not modern now. Euro- 
pean types help to meet the demand for 
something different, running all the way 
from simple, unassuming styles to some- 
thing grotesque. 

“Type should not be obtrusive. It 
shouldn't stick its style out. It shouldn't 
be like a woman (or a man) flashing a 
new outfit. Type shouldn't force itself 
upon the reader and so take his mind off 
the thought the face was selected to ex 
press. By grotesque, | mean big, wide, 
curious, eye-stopping faces fitted for put- 
ting over smashing messages. 

“Now don’t get the idea that all Euro- 
pean faces are grotesque. There are many 
that haven't had to flash their way down 
their long years of use. Take Deberny & 
Peignot in Paris. They're now casting the 


Employee Good Will by 


Each new employee receives a “wel- 
come” ticket which entitles him to be the 
company's guest during the person's first 
lunch hour. 

It is lunch “on the house” when an em 
ployee has a birthday. A birthday lunch- 
eon is usually a festive affair because 
others are notified when birthdays have 


original Baskerville, not on pica body yer, 
but with our height to paper. There's Ens 
chede in Haarlem, Holland, turning out 
Jan van Krimpen’s Cancellersca Bastarda, 
and a new face, Emergo, designed by S. L 
Hartz. Then there are the Typefoundry 
Amsterdam's faces (to mention only a 
few ): De Roos Roman, Libra, Rondo and 
Studio 

“From Fonderie Typographique Fran 
caise come fancy old Romantiques. High 
on the list of Warnery & Cie are Stridon 
and Mozart. Haas’sche Schrittgiesserei in 
Switzerland features Clarendon and Pro 
fil among other faces. Weber at Scuttgart 
has a new face, Delphin, which being 
translated comes out Dolphin. The Berth 
old foundry in West Germany, offers the 
Post family, Palette, Walbaum, Signal.” 

Now from cold type to warm human 
interest. Nancy has lots of it. She's the 
daughter of Steve Watts, American Type 
Founders’ genial, warm-hearted type mer 
chandising man who's been active in the 
printing field for just three years short of 
a half century. It’s easy to see why Nancy 
has always been keenly interested in print 
ing, especially typography. Call it hered 
ity plus home environment vitalized by 
parental association and example. 

“Juste say I got type-minded under my 
father’s tutelage,” she smiled. “Can't re 
call any time when he hasn't had some 
sort of a press and a few cases of type 
stashed somewhere tor our own use. He 
has shared his knowledge with me since | 
learned my ABC’s from a type case. Even 
before that I used to watch him working 
in our ‘private’ Playhouse Press. I'd hang 
onto his trouser leg and follow him 
around—cellar, attic, garage—whichever 
was the current spot with elbow room for 
typesetting and printing homework. It 
was more like play to both of us. We 
really enjoyed it 

‘Lucky to be born with Steve Watts as 
my father? You said it! Where did that 
swell break start? Los Angeles. We have 
lived, too, in Seattle, Texas, North Caro 
lina, Germany, New Jersey, and Virginia 
At the present time, | make my home in 
New York City, but we are planning an 
other private shop at our Skyline Bend 
Farm, overlooking the Shenandoah Val 
ley in Virginia.”’—L. H. ALLEN 


Giving Free Lunches 


arrived. A card carrying the notation 
“Happy Birthday” and a list of those cele- 
brating their birthdays on a particular 
day appears at the cafeteria entrance. 

Another lunch “on the house” is an in 
vitation to the employee and a member of 
his family to have lunch at the Meredith 
cafeteria.— LILLIAN STEMP 





Welcome to Meredtths ! 


This ticket entitles you to be our 
guest during your first lunch hour 


We hope your stay will 
be long aod pleasant 


Happy 
Ber Ihday 


Present this ticket to the cashier 
for your free Birthday lunch 














We are pleased to present to you this 
ticket which will entitle you and one mem 
ber of your family to have lunch in the 


Meredith Cafeteria 


within the next ten days 


Date 
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Bronze Oscars Given to Printers 
In Magazine’s Survey of Reports 


Bronze Oscars of Industry for best en 
tries in the Financial World's 13th survey 
of annual reports were presented at an 
October 26 banquet in New York City’s 
Hotel Statler. Among the winners in 100 
industrial classifications were 

Graphic arts—First, Brown & Bigelow, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; second, Kingsport 
Press, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; third, 
American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. 

Printing equipment First, Harris 
Seybold Co., Cleveland; second, Day- 
strom, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.; third, Mer 
genthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Pulp and paper——First, International 
Paper Co., New York; second, Crown Zel 
lerbach Corp., San Francisco; third, Con 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


dnswers to these questions have appeared 
im THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 


sources of information at various times 


How retentive is your memory? How many 
questions can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 76 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why would you not print large 
solids on the adhesive side of gum 
stocks? 

2. If an overdue account is worth only 
90 per cent in two months, what 
is it worth in five years? 

a. | per cent c, 20 per cent 
b. 10 per cent d. 35 per cent 

3. What is probably the major factor 
in our poor quality of commercial 
printing / 

1. In consideration of adequate spac 
ing material for composing rooms, 
and selling the idea of adequacy to 
management, what percentage of 
the average job is white space? 

a sth) per cent oc 60 per cent 
b. 50 per cent d 

» What type of black ink contains 
white pigment? 

6. What is generally conceded to cure 
a metal slug which works up on the 


70 per cent 


press , 


~3 


Is grain absolutely necessary for 

albumin and deep-etch plates? 

8 When wavy-edged paper causes 
press trouble, what new “wrinkle” 
will help? 

9, Is air conditioning a “must” for 

offset 4 
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solidated Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 

Brown & Bigelow, Kingsport Press and 
American Colortype printed their own 
reports. Printers of the other reports were 
as follows: Harris-Seybold, Crane- 
Howard Lithograph Co., Cleveland; Day 
strom, Lasky Co., Newark, N. J.; Mer- 
genthaler, Kipe Offset Process Co., New 
York City; International Paper report, 
Meehan-Tooker Co., Inc., New York 
City; pictorial supplement, Canterbury 
Printing Co., New York City; Crown Zel- 
lerbach, Schwabacher-Frey Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Consolidated Power and Paper, R 
R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago. 

For the first ume the companies receiv- 
ing merit awards and honorable mentions 
totalled 2,942, almost 60 per cent of the 
5,000 rated, compared with 41 per cent 
last year. This also indicates that more 
than 2,000 were still issued in backward 
or inadequate form. 

The day of the glamorized report has 
passed, according to Weston Smith, I’ 
nancial World vice-president, originator 
and director of the annual survey. At- 
tempts by some managements to use many 
photos, de luxe typography and a variety 
of pictorial effects to cover up lack of in 
formation and statistics have been defeat- 
ed by the strengthening of the indepen 
dent board of judges. Once dominated by 
graphic arts and public relations special- 
ists, the board has shifted to a majority 
coming from the field of security analysis. 
This is in keeping with the trend toward 
making annual reports increasingly in 
formative. 

Here's a boil-down of the trends Mr. 
Smith sees 

Size Letter-size, 84/2 x 11 inches, 
most popular. Fits filing cabinets. Larger 
sizes seldom impress by their bulk alone, 
and handling’s a nuisance. Pocket-size on 
downgrade. Few shareholders carry re- 
ports in pockets. Small pages cramp typo- 
graphic variety, make it difficult to run 
comparative financial statements in easy- 
to-read type sizes. 

Binding—When trim dimensions are 
letter-size, binding on long or short side 
is optional. Short-side folds, providing 
more space for tabulations, maps, pic- 
torial displays and photographs,were used 
by 63 companies. If short side is not used, 
a gatefold on one or both covers, or in- 
side, solves the problem when more than 
one center double-spread is required. 
Gatefold page provides two facing pages 
for a large map, 20-year statistical table, 
pictorial layout or other illustrations. The 
survey turned up examples of gate- 
folds used for a variety of purposes. 

Maps—Increased use of gatefolds has 
prompted use of more maps, which next 
to simplified charts, have come to the fore 
as the simplest means of showing loca- 
tion of properties, plants, offices, expan- 
sion plans, etc. 

Pictorial supplements Annual re- 
ports usually have three months’ life tll 





the next quarterly report comes along 
Pictorial supplements or yearbooks ap- 
peal throughout year to new shareholders 
and employees, office and plant visitors, 
customers, dealers and others. Instead of 
pictorial supplements, some companies 
issue annual shareholders’ factbooks. 
Dual reports—Use increasing for im- 
parting more information. Two combi- 
nations: formal financial report with pic- 
torial supplement; illustrated report with 
a statistical yearbook. Reports in pairs 
may not be practical for small companies, 
but are economical for larger corpora- 
tions. Best combination is an illustrated 
report for small investors, employees, 
dealers, the public, with a financial year- 
book showing statistics, percentages and 
ratios that interest sophisticated investors, 
bankers, brokers, investment advisers, fi- 
nancial writers and security analysts. 


Portland Printer Is ‘Outstanding 
Craftsman’ for 10th District 
Paul O. Giesey, who was elected out- 
standing craftsman for the 10th district 
of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Crafts- 
men, has had a long 
career in Crafts- 
manship and in 
printing. He has 
served as secretary 
and treasurer of the 
Portland, Oregon, 
Club and has been 
a continuous mem- 
ber since the club’s 
organization. He 
served one term as 
district representa- 
tive and has made 
talks at the International convention, the 
Pacific Society meetings as well as before 
local groups of printers and publishers. 
Paul was only 19 years old when he 
finished his apprenticeship and became a 
card-carrying member of the Multnomah 
(Portland ) Typographical Union, and he 
now wears a 40-year pin. He was the 
youngest journeyman ever admitted to 
the union and will probably keep his rec- 
ord because it takes six years now instead 
of the four when he became a member. 
Paul has his own shop in Portland and 
is a member of the Advertising Typog- 
raphers Association of America. He built 
his shop and his reputation by hard work, 
imaginative typography and a penchant 
for buying type. He was a pioneer 
(1928) in the advertising typography 
business in Portland. He started on bor- 
rowed capital and gradually began build- 
ing the venture which has brought him 
national recognition. His approach to 
typography is a practical one. He says, 
“I'm definitely in favor of audacity in 
design or intriguing trick display that 
will help sell a product or service. An 
advertising typographer is in business to 
help the advertiser sell his merchandise.” 
Paul's ability to control the elements 
of his art, and his understanding of the 
psychological effect of type, produce re- 
sults that speak to the businessman in 
dollars-and-cents terms. Not crassly com- 
mercial, he says, “Fine typography is like 
fine music .. . harmony of all notes.” 


Paul O. Giesey 
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New officers for Printing Industry of America, Inc. for the year 1953-54, elected during the annyal 
PIA convention recently held in Washington, D.C., are (I. to r.): Arthur W. Snapper, president Union 


Employers Section; William H. Walling, vice-president; James J. Rudisill, president; Felton Colwell, 


secretary; Elmer M. Pusey, Sr., treasurer, and Lyman Jones, president of the Master Printers Section 


IA Convention Delegates Find 
rinting Business Generally Good 


James J. Rudisill, president of Rudisill 
& Company, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., was 
named president of the Printing Industry 
of America, Inc., at its 67th annual con- 
venuon in Washington, D. C., Oct. 5-8. 
PIA, which has a membership of more 
than 4,000 printing and lithographing 
firms, is the largest association of small 
manufacturers in the United States. Its 
members do an estimated 85 per cent of 
the industry's annual volume, estimated 
at more than five billion dollars. 

William H. Walling, Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson, Inc., New York, was elected vice- 
president, and Felton Colwell, Colwell 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn., was named 
secretary. Elmer M. Pusey, Judd & Det- 
weiler, Inc., Washington, D. C., is the 
new treasurer. 

The Graphic Arts Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C., one of 50 local printers’ as- 
sociations affiliated with PIA, was host 
for the convention. 

PIA’s Master Printers’ Section named 
Lyman Jones, Laurance Press, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, president for the next year 
Harold S. Hutchison, Mack Printing Co., 
Easton, Pa., is first vice-president, and 
Philip Ellsworth, Charles R. Hadley Co., 
Los Angeles, is second vice-president. 
Bryan Snyder, Johnston Printing and Ad- 
vertising Co., Dallas, is the new treasurer 

The Union Employers’ Section will be 
headed by Arthur Snapper, Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. First vice-president is 
Harold D. Ross, Kable Priating Co., Mt 
Morris, Ill., second vice-president is Wal 
ter F. McArdle, McArdle Printing Co., 
Washington, D.C., and third vice-presi 
dent is Clifford Doan, Schwabacher-Frey 
Co., San Francisco. The new treasurer is 
Frank Ehrenberg, Blanchard Press, Nev 
York. 

The convention began on Sunday, Oct. 
4, with board of directors’ meetings and 
sessions by various major committees, but 
opening ceremonies were held on Mon- 
day, Oct. 5. Reports were presented by 
the PIA president, John M. Wolff, West 
ern Printing and Lithographing Co., St. 
Louis, and the vice-president, James J 
Rudisill. The keynote address was deliv 
ered by Walter Williams, Undersecretary 
of Commerce and assistant to President 
Eisenhower. Raymond Blattenberger, 
United States Public Printer, also talked 


The Monday afternoon program in 
cluded talks by William Paul, Warner P. 
Simpson Co., Columbus, Ohio, on ‘‘Sales 
Management,’ and by Harold R. Long, 
Kable Printing Co., Mt. Morris, IIL, on 
“Control and Adjustment of Costs in a 
Declining Sales Market.” 

Tuesday was “Industrial Relations” day 
and concurrent sessions were held by the 
Union Employers’ Section and the Master 
Printers’ Section. The presidents of the 
lithographers’, pressmen’s, bookbinders’, 
and typographical unions addressed the 
Union Employers during the morning. 
The Master Printers heard various com- 
mittee reports and elected officers during 
the morning. The two groups merged at 
luncheon to hear an address by Guy Far- 
mer, chairman of the National Labor Re 
lations Board. 

Tuesday afternoon, the Union Employ 
ers heard two panel discussions: “Com 
posing Room Problems,” with James 
A. Stiles, Williams Press, Inc., Albany, 
N.Y., in charge, and “Pressroom Prob- 
lems,” with Hy Safran, Safran Printing 
Co., Detroit, as chairman. Concurrently, 
the MPS heard a panel discussion on the 
Organization's services 

The general session Wednesday morn 
ing was devoted to a panel presentation 
of “Aids to Increase Production,” with 
Samuel F. Chernoble, Comet Press, New 
York, presiding. Panel members included 
Sol M. Cantor, Composing Room, Inc., 
New York; Norman C. Bridwell, Jones 






Graphic Products, Toledo, Ohio; Olin 
Freedman, management engineer, Chi 
cago; Mortimer S. Sendor, Sendor Bind 
ery, New York, and Tom Kimen, R. R 
Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago 

“Improving Management Techniques 
occupied the delegates Wednesday after 
noon. The panel, with Kenneth F. Morse, 
Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, pre 
siding, included Donald E. Sommer, PIA 
technical director; Harry L. Gage, man 
agement consultant, Gloucester, Mass., 
and Harold W. Braun, Fetter Printing 
Co., Louisville, Ky 

The annual banquet and dance were 
held Wednesday evening in the Terrace 
Room of the Shoreham Hotel, conven 
tion headquarters 


Trade Association Executives 
Elect Atlanta Man President 


Richard A. Stout, executive director of 
the Printing Industry of Atlanta, Inc., 
was elected president of the Graphic Arts 
Trade Association Executives at the an 
nual convention in Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 3. He succeeds Robert F. Hostetter, 
executive secretary of the Printing In 
dustry of Pittsburgh, Inc. Officers and 
board members are shown in the group 
photo below. 

Principal speaker at the group lunch 
con was James C. Worthy, assistant sec 
retary of the Department of Commerce, 
who said that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration recognizes the importance of the 
trade association in commerce and in 
dustry. He told of the department's serv 
ices, urging the secretaries to take advan 
tage of them 

Highlights of the program were Glen 
Cruson’s address on “Creeping Socialism 
and the Printing Industry,” and presenta 
tion of an industrial relations program for 
the printing industry by John W. Sey 
bold of the Printing Industries of Phil 
adelphia, Inc. 

The board of directors voted to hold 
the spring GATAE meeting in Cincin 
nati, March 27-28 


PIA Studying Copyright Laws 

A complete study, by competent legal 
authority, is being made of the prevailing 
laws and regulations regarding copyrights 
The study is being sponsored by the Print 
ing Industry of America, Inc 


This picture of board members and officers was taken at the recent convention of the Graphic Arts 


Trade Association Executives in Washington. Seated are (I. to r.): George E. Strebel, Buffalo, vice 


president; Robert R. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, outgoing president; Richard A. Stout, new president of the 


group; Arthur L. Johnson, Milwaukee, secretary. Standing are (I. to r.): Board Members W. Floyd Max 





well, New York City; C. S. Clement, Denver; Frank J. Bagamery, Chicago, and Glen W. Cruson, Portland 




























Dry Offset and Its Place in the Graphic Arts 


*& So-called Dry Offset has been the goal 
of lithographic engineers since lithogra 
phy has been a successful medium of com 
mercial printing. There have been many 
thousands of dollars spent in research in 
an effort to develop and perfect the truc 
function of Dry Offset. Research had 
hoped to accomplish this by printing from 
the customary plain or level surface 
(planographic) with only the printung 
image receptive to ink and the nonprint 
ing arcas kept clean without water or 
other ingredients or mechanical devices 
This, if ever accomplished, would be 
Dry Offset printing in its true sense 

Let us review the various names which 
refer to this method of printing: (1) dry 
offset; (2) relief offset; (4) high etch 
(4) thin gauge relief printing; (5) photo 
engraved offset, and others, all of which 
in some way describe a mechanical feature 

These facts we do know 

(1) It is dry printing (no water in 
volved ); (2) The plate is in relief (non 
printing areas etched away); (3) The 
plate is thin gauge (present standard is 
025); (4) Rotation of printing 1s from 


Sy Gemard Sears 


accident in 1906, lithographers discover 
ed the advantage of first printing to a 
rubber blanket and then to the paper. 

In the meantime, letterpress developed 
the curved plate in segments, which per 
mitted, also, the use of a full rotary press 
So, both methods of printing are Common 
with respect to rotary presses and to 
curved plates 

Dry Relief Offset is letterpress in prin 
ciple, aided by the rubber blanket and the 
thin-gauge plate from offset lithography. 
We have to make a relief plate first print 
on a piece of rubber, which then prints 
on the paper instead of directly to the 
paper, as in straight letterpress printing. 
We also have to produce the relief en- 
gravings on thin-gauge metal in full com 
plete forms. 

Although not entirely adequate, the 
offset press was the logical piece of equip 
ment to start with because it was so eas) 
to convert. All that had to be done basic- 





Dry offset has been possible for years but many printers are not 


familiar with it. Here are the technical aspects of how it’s done 





the plate to the offset blanket and then 
to the paper 

So, fundamentally, it should be called 
Dry Relief Offset Printing. 

There have been many misgivings about 
so-called Dry Offset, because it does in 
volve both letterpress and offset prin 
ciples, and the letterpress printers did not 
understand offset lithography and vice 
versa. The name “Dry Offser” is a little 
ambiguous and has resulted in most of 
these misgivings 

Now, for a more complete understand 
ing of Dry Relief Offset, let us put it 
together piece by piece until we have 
completed the method we are familiar 
with today; burt, first, we must go back in 
history for a brief outline of the evolu 
tion of both letterpress and lithography 

Letterpress first printed on flat, hand 
operated presses from flat type, wood cuts, 
linoleum block, etc. Lithography first 
printed on flat, hand-operated presses 
from flat, hand-engraved stones. The next 
major forward step in letterpress was to 
develop the cylinder for the impression 
and to advance the paper. Likewise, lith 
ography also progressed, using the same 
principle: a cylinder for impression and 
to advance the paper. These presses were 
called reciprocating (a flat bed which 
carried the type or plates moving back 
and forth in time with a rotating im 
pression cylinder) 

At this point, lithography had found a 
way to eliminate the flat stone engravings 
with the use of thin-gauge meta! plates, 
which advanced this method to the de 
velopment of a full rotary press; and, by 
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ally was to undercut the plate cylinder to 
allow tor the .025 metal; some presses 
could already take this thickness. Ameri 
can Type Founders, back in 1948, began 
investigating necessary improvements that 
would make it feasible to adapt their regu 
lar offset press for Dry Relief Offset. The 
company made improvements in form 
roller setting and adjustment, easy re- 
moval of the water motion and dampen- 
ing system, less bend in the plate at the 
gripper gap and better plate clamps, as 
well as undercut the cylinder to .030 
ATF came out with this press about two 
years ago 

There are still considerable develop- 
ments and improvements to be made on 
equipment; mainly, that of form roller 
composition and blanket hardness and 
tack. They are presently made to suit off- 
set grained plates and ink, but there is no 
similarity to that of printing from a relief 
plate. With regard to ink, we find that 
letterpress ink works best, but here again 
is a need for further research. 

The metal used in the plate is of par 
ticular importance. Magnesium (Zomag) 
is the best-suited metal because of light 
weight, ease and speed of etching, rigid 
ity before and after etching, long wear. 

Zomag is presently available in sizes 
up to 36 x 96 inches and .025 thick, with 
a surface finish the same as photoen 
graver's metal. Zomag used on past jobs 
has run up to 20 million impressions, It 
is further reported that regular produc- 
tion jobs consistently run four to five mil 
lion, so Zomag (magnesium ) is an assur- 
ance of long life. 





Bernard Sears entered the Graphic Arts in 1922 
as an apprentice in the photoengraving plant 
of the Walter S. Miller Company in Toledo, 
Ohio. He later was associated with Detroit 
Colortype, Detroit, Michigan, and the Stand- 
ard Publishing Company in Chicago as a 


photoengraver. In 1924, Mr. Sears returned to 
Toledo at the inception of the Graphic Arts 
Corporation, which was later taken over by 
Ernest E. Jones in 1926. He has been employed 
with that firm since that time, and has worked 
in many capacities for Mr. Jones. In 1932, the 
Graphic Arts Corporation went into offset plate 
making; during that time Mr. Sears was super- 
intendent of the department until 1938. He 
opened and managed a company branch in off 
set platemaking known as the Bureau of Art 
and Reproduction in Detroit from 1938 to 1941. 
After that he returned to Toledo to become 
plant manager of the company in September, 
1941. In 1943, Mr. Sears teok an active part in 
managing the GADI plant set up during World 
War II to produce a new type of blueprint for 
the United States Army Air Forces. He was pro- 
moted to vice-president of the company in 1950 


Making prints on Zomag has been 
worked out to make it a sure and easy 
matter. Jones Graphic Products Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico, manu- 
tactures and markets a resist coating called 
Gaco engravers resist. This coating is 
well-adapted because of its long life sen- 
sitivity, which permits the plate to develop 
after prolonged photocomposing, because 
it has been especially formulated for mag- 
nesium. 

Magnesium etches faster and smoother 
with nitric acid than does zinc. However, 
it is best to use a weaker strength bath 
(S per cent to 7 per cent to aliow the 
etcher proper control. Although there 
have been a few special etching machines 
made, the average photoengraving equip- 
ment will not permit plates over 25 x 36 
inches. Good etchings suitable for Dry 
Relief Offset, on this size plate take con- 
siderable care and skill, especially when 
the dragon's blood method is used. 

The plate should be etched so as not 
to create a top shoulder, even after the 
first powder bite. This is even more criti- 
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cal than in letterpress plates, because, as 
said before, we have to print this reliet 
plate on a piece of rubber. It helps to get 
maximum etching depth on the first bite. 
Gaco engravers resist seems to impreve 
this depth. The final depth of the entire 
plate need not be over .010 to .012, and 
it is found not good to etch beyond the 
halfway thickness of the metal. The plate 
should be etched down at the gripper 
bend to the same depth as the rest of the 
plate. This will avoid breakage, due to 
the abrupt change of metal thickness, just 
behind the bend if solid metal is pre 
served for the bend. 

Halftones up to 133 lines are printed 
saustactorily providing preconsideration 
has been given to layout and design. Half 
tones should be etched to regular photo 
engraving depths, but should be made a 
little lighter in the middle tones, halt 
tones and highlights, to allow for greater 
print-back due to printing a relief plate 
on a rubber blanket. Highlights give par 
ticular trouble unless they are protected 
by some solid area that is close, to serve 
as a bearer. Good vignettes are almost im 
possible without special make-ready. 

A new method thatshould and undoubt 
edly will make etching an easy task is now 
being developed. The Dow Chemical Co. 
has completed research on a new, fast- 
etching method that does not require 
sidewall protection, and etches at the rate 
of .020 in five to six minutes. Further 
more, this method of etching produces a 
straight down sidewall with no shoulders. 
Presently, the field testing programs are 
confined to plate sizes no larger than 22 
x 24 inches. However, future improve- 
ments and expansion of the principle 
looks promising and should result in the 
ability to etch large-size plates, common 
to offset presses. Naturally, this fast etch- 
ing method is compatible only to mag- 
nesium, which is another important rea- 
son why this metal has been chosen for 
the future success of Dry Relief Offset 
printing. It is generally conceded that the 
combination of magnesium and this new 
etching technique will eventually bring 
the cost of Dry Relief Offset plates down 
to a competitive level. 

Due to the lack of technical knowledge 
of Dry Relief Offset, there have been 
many jobs attempted which ended in fail 
ure. Therefore, it is important to know 
the present limitations. These limitations 
should be respected so prospective users 
of the process do not become sour on this 
method; so, let’s look at the types of jobs 
best suited to the process. Presently, line 
work of different descriptions is being 
printed successfully. Forms of all types 
can be run by Dry Relief Offset with 
quality results in large quantities. 

It is advantageous to run labels by this 
method for several reasons: (1 ) Stronger 
colors can be used; (2) More complete 
coverage of the paper, which results in 
deeper colors; (3) The film of ink lays 
much smoother when applied to the paper 
from the rubber blanket and eliminates 
the problem of mottling, which is so 
common in letterpress; (4) And—most 
important in label work—the advantage 
of photocomposing repeat designs to elim- 
inate double trimming in the finishing 
department. This is something not gener 
ally done in letterpress 


Carton work is presently being run by 
the Dry Relief Offset method because of 
two reasons: The advantages of laying 
down a large, solid area of ink on coarse, 
carton stock, as well as the improved in 
pression, of small lettering and design, 
which usually results in a blurred image 
from heavy impression when run by the 
letterpress method 

Dry Relief Offset is found to have ad 
vantages On certain types of spec ial papers 
Thin onionskin, which usually gives the 
lithographer dithculty, is found to run 
quite nicely; also, newspaper stock, which 
invariably will result in difficulty for the 
offset pressman, due to feeder trouble 
and lint loosened by moisture, will run 
much better from relief plates. In one 
particular case, with regard to sheet-fed 
newspaper stock, we know that on a re 
peat monthly job, which was a one-color, 
label, line work, production was doubled 
when the company switched from regular 


oftset to Dry Reliet Offset. Furthermore, 
halftones on newsprint stock can be run 
using finer screens with better results 

In the event it is preplanned to run a 
job Dry Relief Offset before layouts which 
will involve tint screens and halftones are 
made, be sure to avoid vignettes and soft 
edges. If possible, protect all screen edges 
by either adjoining solid areas or close-by 
solid areas that will prevent the form 
rollers and the blanket from depressing 
ink between the dots. Also, in choosing 
type faces that are to be reversed in solid 
panels, it is best to keep to bold type to pre 
vent possible fill-ins. Although test plates 
show that there is little trouble with this 
fill-in, it scill depends upon how well the 
plate has been etched. If such small re 
verse type has not been given suthicient 
depth and the sidewalls are not straight 
down, difficulty with fill-in can occur 
Control of design is important to the fin 
ished printed results. As far as is known, 
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for original letterhead art work 





Produces Letterheads in Combination Offset Runs 


Another printing company has entered the specialty field. The Brunner Print 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn., is lithographing letterheads in combination runs for 
customers all over the nation. The company also handles letterhead orders for 
other printers and gives regular trade discounts 
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F. J. Brunner, president, Brunner Printing Co., shows offset letterheads in combination runs 


At present, the company is offering letterheads lithographed on 20 pound 
white 25 per cent rag content bond in either blue ink or red and black ink in 
5,000 multiples. The company has greatly reduced the cost to the individual 
customer by use of the process and, according to Francis J. Brunner, president, 
has more than tripled its volume during the past year 

The company maintains a staff of letterhead artists who create new designs 
and furnish free sketches to prospective customers. A nominal charge is made 
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the relief design does not injure form 
rollers or blankets 

One more thing in designing jobs for 
Dry Relief Offset: Close register should 
be avoided where large plates are in 
volved. Theoretically, the outside dimen 
sion of a relicf plate has the same stretch 
proportionately as is found in curving 
clectrotypes. Eventually, when there are 
greater improvements in presses, form 
rollers and blankets, to where shallower 
plates can be used (not over .OOS in 
depth), then there will be no difficulty 
with register due to design 

In summarizing the problem of de- 
ciding the proper jobs to print by this 
method, it does not seem advisable to 
use jobs of short runs, runs on ordinary 
paper and of a design that normally fits 
our present offset and letterpress methods 
of printing 

With regard to press Operation, many 
offset pressmen would be quite confused 
in starting out with a Dry Relief Offset 
plate, mainly because they are not accus- 
tomed to adjusting a press for this type 
of plate. Naturally, dampening equipment 
is not needed, and, if possible, should be 
removed from the press so it does not in 
terfere with the operation 

Form rollers should be relieved com 
pletely and readjusted until they will just 
touch the plate sufficiently to give full 
inking. Excess pressure on the form rol- 
lers forces ink over the sidewalls of the 
plate image, which will resule in more 
frequent washups. Letterpress ink seems 
to work best because it is of a shorter 
varnish than offset inks. Offset inks have 
been found to fill in more quickly, again 
resulting in more frequent washups. There 
is still considerable research that should 
be done to formulate the best ink. 

Blanket pressure should be completely 
relieved and then adjusted so that it just 
kisses the printing surface of the relief 
plate. At this point on many test jobs, it 
was found that certain types of forms 
print better if some make-ready is used. 

Solid areas can stand more pressure 
than light open areas and_ particularly 
highlight areas in halftones. It definitely 
does help if such highlight areas can be 
relieved. Here again is a need for re 
search to find a fast and easy method for 
such make-ready. Perhaps letterpress op- 
erators could help solve this problem. 
However, it is not important when print 
ing ordinary form work and labels. 

The Dry Relief Offset method of print 
ing is definitely here to stay. It has proved 
its advantages in certain specialty fields 
Prospective users should guard against 
misusing this method of printing; how 
ever, if they feel they have a certain type 
of work that they think would be advan 
tageous, they should seek proper counsel 
in making the decision. Suppliers and 
users of this new method of printing will 
be glad to give advice. There are many 
advantages if it is used properly. 

The future holds many improvements 
and advancements for this process. One 
of the greatest and most important is the 
Dow fast method of etching. Magnesium 
is a great contribution to its success, and in 
the not-too-distant future, we will have 
improved composition rollers and blan 
kets which again will aid and advance the 
process 
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Says Lithography’s High Prices 
Are Offset by Better Quality 


Lithography has lost its onetime price 
advantage over letterpress printers, ac- 
cording to Michael Bruno, director of re- 
search for the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, speaking at the Southern 
California Litho Clinic in Los Angeles, 
Sept. 12. The process, he felt, has come 
to match the quality of letterpress print- 
ing and in many ways tops it. 

‘At one time,” Bruno said, “lithogra- 
phy was preferred because it was cheaper 
than letterpress. While our prices have 
gone up, greatly improved quality has off- 
set higher costs.” 

This improvement, he suggests, stems 
from use of better paper and ink and 
from advanced technical know-how, all 
developed during the last two years. Pur- 
pose of the clinic was to demonstrate this 
advanced know-how to “Southland” li- 
thographers, more than 400 of whom 
watched the demonstrations and heard 
lectures by means of 10 large television 
receivers operating over a closed circuit. 

The clinic was sponsored by the Print- 
ing Industries Association, Los Angeles. 
Meetings were held in the Times-Muzrror 
auditorium and the research experts and 
TV cameras were in the Times-Mirror 
press building around the corner from the 
audience. 

Subjects discussed and demonstrated 
included new press wash-up methods and 
elimination of stripping, new light for 
contact printing, troubles with paper and 
how to test for them, and handling of 
plates on presses. 


Adding Stair-Tread Rubber Pad 
Improves Contact in Frame 


In mechanical-pressure offset contact 
printing frames, actual pressure is exerted 
against the plate by a foam rubber cush- 
ion. If this isn’t sufficient for perfect con- 
tact, secure a piece of stair-tread rubber 
matting the right size to fit your frame, 
and place it on top of the foam rubber 
pad. The flat surface of the stair matting 
should be against the foam rubber, and 
the ribbed surface against the plate. 

The increased pressure comes from two 
sources: The additional thickness of the 
matting compresses the foam rubber more 
and thus gives more pressure. The sharp 
edges of the ribs on the matting also con- 
centrate the pressure exerted by the foam 
rubber. Using this method, positive con- 
tact can be secured in the smaller frames 
which is almost equal to that furnished by 
the larger, more expensive vacuum frames. 


Ownership of Lithographic Plates 

Plates, negatives and positives are the 
property of the lithographer in the ab- 
sence Of an agreement to the contrary, 
according to a decision in the Superior 
Court of New Jersey recently. Testimony 
was given as to the trade customs in the 
industry, and the jury came in with a deci- 
sion in favor of the detendant. Yogg & 
Co., printers, had sued Reproduction Off- 
set Corporation for $12,000, which was 
said to be the value of lithographic plates 
which the latter had refused to turn over 
to the customer. 


Textbook on Photocomposing 


Coming from the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation this fall is Photo-Compos 
ing, a 14-chapter guide and reference 
handbook on layout, procedure, register, 
nesting, troubles and other phases of cold 
type composition. Illustrated with close-up 
shots and diagrams, and listed as skilled 
text No. 515, the book will be the first 
new addition to LTF’s library of 17 such 
texts to be issued in six or seven years. 
Charles W. Latham of LTF’s staff com- 
piled the manuscript in co6peration with 
equipment manufacturers and other 
authorities in the photo-composition field. 


Offset Operator Builds Lamp 
For Contact Exposure Frame 


A small offset operator doing a variety 
of job and lettershop work solved his ex- 
posure problems with a bit of ingenuity. 
Light for exposing plates in his contact 
printing frame was originally a photo- 
flood unit. Bulbs rated for five hours of 
continuous use were unreliable and some- 
times burned out after only one hour. 
Besides being expensive and troublesome, 
light tended to be dimmer toward the 
end of the bulb’s life, and thus exposures 
were uncertain. 

He thought he'd try a group of fluores- 
cents, but it was impossible to get proper 
ballast for them. So he purchased four 
individual 15-watt units, combined their 
ballast in a single metal container which 
was mounted under his small printing 
frame. The tube brackets were mounted 
on a homemade board fixture which was 
suspended over the exposure frame by a 
metal pipe. The wires from the ballast 
ran through the pipe and to the individual 
tubes. Because the fixture contained only 
wires and not ballast, ic was light in 
weight and supported by the curved pipe. 

The 15-watt tubes give an even light, 
and because they are cooler, can be ad- 
justed closer to the exposure glass. Their 
life should be a year or more, but so far 
he hasn't had to replace any. Exposure 
times have been standardized at about 3 
minutes for the average line negative. 


Folder Describes Teaching Plan 

Available from Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc., 131 East 39th St., New 
York City, is a new folder which describes 
the LTF system of in-plant training for 
all lithographic skills. The system includes 
self-teaching and supervisor's kits, plus 
17 complete courses covering photog- 
raphy, stripp:ng, opaquing, color correc- 
tion, platemaking, pressmanship, and such 
special subjects as chemistry and estimat- 
ing for black and white and color offset 
lithography. 


Issues List of Litho Graduates 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
ton has issued a list of 1938-1952 grad- 
uates of the intensive course in the 
fundamentals of lithography originally 
developed by LTF, first conducted at the 
New York Trade School and now at the 
Chicago Lithographic Institute. The list 
shows more than 200 graduates from 24 
states, Canada and 18 other countries 
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Cracked Coatings on Deep-Etch Plates Bothersome 


% As the seasons change, so do the prob 
lems which beset the lithographer. Too 
many of these problems repeat just as fre- 
quently as the seasons make their cycle 
Although air conditioning frequently re 
duces the severity of these troubles, and 
in some instances eliminates them entirely, 
it does not always offer a complete solu- 
tion to them. In fact even those which 
do appear to bear a very close relation- 
ship to shop conditions seem to show a 
seasonal recurrence. One extremely both- 
ersome problem in this class is that of 
cracked coatings 

Some time ago this problem was dis- 
cussed in these columns and readers were 
asked to share any experiences which they 
had had in order to find a solution. 

At that time it was pointed out that, 
contrary to much of the published infor 
mation, coatings on deep-etched plates 
showed this cracking or “crazing” when 
relative humidity was extremely high. 
Most of the procedures which had been 
recommended for the elimination of the 
cracks had presumed that they were caused 
by the coating becoming too dry and sug- 
gested that materials such as glycerine, 
sorbitol and other substances which would 
not dry out be added to the coating. These 
had proved to be of little or no help when 
the humidity was high. 

Another suggestion had made 
that instead of flushing and washing the 
plate with anhydrous alcohol following 
the deep-etching operation, butyl! carbitol 
could be used. Reports which were re 
ceived following the publication of the 
previous discussion showed that in some 
instances butyl carbitol had solved the 
problem; however, there were several 
other reports which indicated that it gave 
no relief. Plates made with it were just 
as bad as those made with alcohol. 

There is a strong indication that there 
are many who have encountered this dif- 
ficulry but have failed to trace it to its 
source. Whenever scumming condition 
is seen on a plate in all areas except those 
which have been staged out either by shel 
lac or other staging compound prior to 
development, or by gum or coating fol 
lowing development, there is a possibility 
that coating cracks are responsible for the 
scum. Microscopic examinations of litho 
plates at all stages in the process indi- 
cates that there are no cracks present 
when the plate is removed from the 
whirler, nor are there any following ex 
posure. Thus the staging solution is laid 
on uncracked coating. 


been 





In some shops all staging is done with 
coating or dichromated gum following 
development and prior to deep-etching, 
while in others dichromated gum or acid- 
ulated coating is applied following deep- 
etching. The problem seems to occur most 
frequently in shops which follow one or 
the other of these latter routines. 

In the cases which this author has ob 
served, the coating has still been intact up 
to the point where the alcohol is applied. 
The reticulations or cracks appear just 
as soon as the alcohol touches the plate. 
The surface of the coating is dried out by 
the removal of the moisture in the coat- 
ing surface, while at the same time the 
material between the surface and the 
metal is still in a plastic state. As the 
surface shrinks from the drying action, 
the cracks are formed, and the entire film 





Advance Planning Helps Rush 
Job Go Out in Record Time 


Unusual self-promotion in the form 
of a booklet reprint of President Eisen- 
hower’s inaugural address received special 
notice because of its timeliness. Published 
by Wm. J. Keller Inc. Buffalo, N.Y., 
printers and lithographers, the booklets 
were in the mail in time for delivery the 
afternoon following the inauguration. 

Copy for the speech was received the 
afternoon prior to the address, and pro 
duction work started immediately. The 
firm received more than 155 compliment 
ary letters. One copy was specially bound 
by Peter Franck, Sherman, Conn., in green 
oasis goatskin with blind and gold tool 
ing, and with a velvet-lined case. 


Hand-bound copy of the President's inaugural 
address has been presented to Mr. Eisenhower by 
Wm. J. Keller Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., printing company 


shrinks and pulls away from the metal 
The lacquer then has freshly exposed bare 
metal to which it can attach itself 

Just why the portions of the plat 
which have been staged out with shel 
lac or other alcohol soluble mixtures 
do not reticulate is not quite clear. There 
is a possibility that by the time the alco 
hol has removed this compound, it has 
lost part of its power to attract moisture 
There is another possibility that at least 
part of the drying out of the coating sur 
face can be attributed to the developing 
and deep-etching solutions. However, 
both of these possible explanations ar 
merely conjecture. Of course in the cases 
where the gum-type staging solutions are 
used there are two separate layers of coat 
ing and undoubtedly the moisture from 
the staging solution softens the surface 
of the original coating when it is applied 
Anyhow it is doubly protected at the time 
the alcohol is poured on the plate. 

The reason this trouble occurs during 
periods of high humidity in shops which 
are not air conditioned can be more easi 
ly explained than the reasons for it o¢ 
curring in shops which are air condi 
tioned. In whirlers which have no means 
of force-drying, the coating at times will 
take an hour or more to dry, in damp 
weather. It is conceivable that the use of 
fans, heaters, or both, can form a dry film 
across the surface of the coating while the 
remainder of the film remains in a state of 
semi-plasticity. This could account for the 
embrittlement of the top surface as pre 
viously explained. However, when the 
condition occurs in an air conditioned 
shop which does not require the use of 
heat in the whirler, this explanation does 
not hold 

There have been reports that the troubl« 
has been completely eliminated by a 
change in grain. However, it appears that 
grain characteristics are hardly the prime 
cause of the coating failure. Instances have 
also been reported where an all-over scum 
pattern similar to the one described above, 
but not identified as crazed coating have 
been eliminated through the use of Cro 
nak or Brunak treatments. The theory 
which prompted these surface treatments 
was that the plates were oxidizing imme 
diately after they were grained, and by 
applying a surface film which would pre 
vent oxidation the trouble could be elim 
inated. However, there was noted a sea 
sonal repetition of the trouble which 
might indicate that the cause could have 
very well been crazed coatings 
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In medical research a cure 1s deemed to 
be effective only when a large number of 
case histories have been reported and the 
results of these compiled and analyzed. It 
is true that much can be accomplished 
through the use of small arimals sub 
jected to treatments under controlled con 
ditions, but the final answer can only come 
from results obtained from medical prac 
tice under very closely controlled condi 
tions. Some lithographic problems can be 
solved only in a similar manner. In other 
types of problems, once the cause has been 
isolated its effect can be studied under lab 
oratory conditions, if the cause can be re 
produced in the laboratory. Up to this 
point there appears to be no evidence to 
indicate that this problem can be or has 
been attacked at the laboratory level 
The case history method must be used 

Up to the present time there have not 
been enough cases marked “cured” to def 
nitely state that the cause of the cracking 
by the alcohol is due to one particular fac 
tor. However there is some evidence to 
indicate that it is due entirely to too thick 
a film of coating. Cures are known to have 
been effected simply by increasing whirl 
er speed and by adding water to the coat 
ing. No failures have been reported 

Likewise, it 1s generally considered to 
be a fact that the character of a grain af 
fects the thickness of the coating. It ts 
entirely possible that the cures which have 
been attributed to the change in the char 
acter of the Brain were effective because 
they reduced the thickness of the coating 
This writer is not in a position to state 
whether Cronak or Brunak treatments 
might tend to alter the thickness of the 
applied coating film or not, but it does 
not seem beyond the realm of possibility 
that they might 

Attention was recently called to a case 
where trouble started as soon as a new 
belt was installed on a whirler. This 
whirler did not have a tachometer on it 
and the platemaker thought he knew the 
speed by certain settings he had on the 
control handle. Apparently the new belt 
made the whirler run at a lower speed 
than at had run with the old belt. In an 
other instance a new batch of coating 
seemed to start the cracking. The density 
of this coating was found to be correct, 
but a check of the viscosity showed it to 
be more viscous than previous lots 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of hours of 
valuable press ime have been wasted in 
cleaning out plates which reached the 
press too dirty to run. All kinds of etch 
ing formulas have been tried including 
85S per cent phosphoric acid. All have 
worked successfully at times but in very 
stubborn cases the whole plate had to be 
gone over with a “snake slip” before the 
scum could be removed. Some plate-mak 
ing departments have included in their 
routine extra costly Operations, some of 
which could not have had anything but a 
deleterious effect on the image areas 

It would certainly be a blessing to the 
industry as a whole if some simple expedi 
ent such as thinning the coating, increas 
ing the speed of the whirler, or merely) 
reducing the heat or ventilation in the 
whirler would be found to completely 
eliminate this trouble. Before any con 
clusion can be reached that the troubl 
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can be cured this simply, far more case 
histories than those at hand must be stud 
ied. If, as in the past, readers of these 
columns would be willing to send in any 
information they may have concerning 
this problem, perhaps enough informa 
tion could be compiled to permit definite 
conclusions to be drawn 





If the readers of these columns woula 
caretully observe all cases of an over-all 
scum condition existing and note if it can 
be cured by applying a thinner film of 
coating, perhaps enough information car 
be accumulated to make it possible to pub 
lish the word that this is a sure-fire method 
of eliminating this type of scum 





QUESTIONS AND 


Charles F. King will answer questions on offset 


Gloss Inks for Offset 

Q.—Can a gloss ink be made which 
will print by offset lithography and be 
equal to one printed by letterpress? 

A.—This question constantly repeats 
itself in various forms. First, it must be 
remembered that of equal importance to 
ink in gloss ink printing is the paper. Re 
gardless of which process is used, the best 
ink that is possible to formulate will be 
a sorry looking mess if the stock is not 
especially made for gloss ink (and this 
does not necessarily mean for varnishing) 
With the correct stock and ink, a very 
good job may be printed by offset. Gener 
ally, the job may be said to be equal in 
every way to letterpress. There are pur- 
chasers of printing who buy the sam« 
gloss ink jobs printed by both processes 


Inks for Offset Presses 


Q.—Will ink that is made to run on a 
single-color press at 3,500 impressions 
per hour work as well on a two-color 
press running at 6,000 impressions per 
hour? 

A.—If the same job is being run 
through a two-color press as was run 
through a single-color press, there un 
doubtedly will have to be some adjust 
ment made in the body of the inks, even 
though the presses might print at the 
same speeds. As far as the effect of speed 
considered separately is concerned, it 1s 
generally conceded that faster presses r¢ 
quire softer inks; however, this rule does 
not always hold true. Although there has 
been much improvement in offset inks in 
recent years, they are still tailor-made for 
the press, the stock, and the job 


High Speed Embossing 

Q.—We hear high speed embossing of 
small pieces such as letterheads, booklet 
covers and so on is an accomplished fact 
after lo! these many centuries. The new 
method is said to be by dry offset on a 
small offset press. Is this rumor or reality ? 

A.—It is a fact that while embossing 
with the attractiveness derived from its 
third dimension antedated printing by 
centuries, its use has been limited because 
of the relatively slow production and con 
sequent high cost. Attempts to lower cost 


ANSWERS 


Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


by gang printing before the embossing 
failed because it is impracticable to print 
a number up, cut the sheet and emboss 
the individual pieces because of register 
problems. 

This latest stunt via dry offset on a smal! 
Oftset: press enables printing in either a 
glossy or dull ink and embossing of the 
print in register to be accomplished at 
speeds possible only on a rotary type ot 
press and in a single operation! This de 
velopment provides the printer with sull 
another string to his bow. { Editor's Note 
See THE INLAND PRINTER for April. 
1953, pages 40-41.] 


Sensitivity Guide Standard 


Q.— Apparently there is more than onc 
Sensitivity Guide in use. I recently saw a 
plate with a gray scale that had more than 
ten steps on it and I was told that it was 
a sensitivity guide. If I show that I just 
print a No. Six on the ten step scale does 
that mean I will have the same tone values 
if | use the scale which has more than ten 
steps? Or should some other number be 
used with the other scale. Which ts the 
one recommended by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation? 

A.—-Originally the work done by the 
LTF was done with the ten-step Eastman 
Step Wedge. Either will work if correctly 
used. However, | have in my possession 
two of the other type of wedge, and al 
though the density values on each are 
given, they do differ from the Eastman 
and also from each other. In many in 
stances this difference in the wedges ot 
the same manufacturer may not be enough 
to make much difference in the final re 
sults, but it is possible they could. Also, 
since the density values are given for each 
step, the true exposure given at cach ste} 
could be calculated by anyone familiar 
with density values and their correspond 
ing relationship to exposure. Thus it is 
meaningless to merely state some number 
on the Sensitivity Guide without explain 
ing which wedge is used, and even then 
some confusion can arise. If one scale is 
being used throughout a plant, and the 
same wedge is used, standards can be set 
up which will serve the purpose for that 
plant. Plans can then be made with some 
expectation of uniform results. 
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Roy T. Lanahan announces his resignation as 
Administrator of Indianapolis General Hospital 


in order to devote full time as owner of 


ANNOUNCEMENT. | ‘ites to omen 


A modern bulk plant has been installed to 
provide quality, filtered, metered fuel oil for the 
home. It would be a real personal pleasure to 


serve your requirements. 





HITZELBERGER FUEL OIL COMPANY 


OFFICE: WA. 4585 + 1166 ROACHE STREET 


RESIDENCE: HU. 5861 * 5222 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


Typograplie 


Clinte ¢ « «@ The original of this announcement card is somewhat plain and uninteresting, and 


little apt to gain more than passing notice from recipients. The symmetric layout 
By G. H. PETTY has been overworked until now it is commonplace except for special subjects. The excessive 


use of capitals is not inducive to careful reading which is necessary in a card of this nature. 


In the reset a more informal design has been adopted, one more in keeping with a business 
firm of today. The heading will draw attention and lead the eye into the message which is 
the nucleus of the card. The message itself, set in cap and lowercase style, is much easier 
to read than the capitals of the original. The signature with its flush left style shapes the 


whole and brings it up to date. 



































Benefit More From Color 


In “Specimen Review” for August, a 
letterhead design of Hoflund-Schmidt 
Typographic Service, Denver, emphasized 
a point I have made a number of times in 
that department; that is, one-color jobs 
are usually more effective if the color 
is something other than black. I have 
received a note from Will Ransom, 
Norman, Oklahoma, which effectively 
reémphasizes that same point. 

Both letterheads were printed on the 
baronial size of sheet which 1s folded 
twice for insertion in envelopes slightly 
longer than seven inches. While that is 
not the point, it is mentioned because 
there is distinction from the conventional 
814- by 11-inch size which is used for, 
perhaps, 80 or 90 per cent of business 
letters and which is wasteful in a large 
majority of instances 

Both designs mentioned are printed 
in a similar soft tone of orange-red. Both 
are more distinctive and more impressive 
because of the change from the tradi- 
tional black ink. They are more “color 
ful” because they are in color; black is 
not a color, rather the absence of it 

While there are those stated advan 
tages per se, there may be others. There 
is value in symbolism, as in the case of 
green for the stationery of nurserymen, 
or for that of a society of the Sons of Erin. 
Even without significance, there are other 
merits in color rather than black for “one 
color” printing. Among others on the 
desk of a recipient, the letterhead printed 
in a color will stand out in competition 
for attention from the majority printed 
in the conventional black or even in black 
with some second color. Advantages are 
increased when designs are on colored 
paper, brown on tan, blue on paper of a 
tint of that hue, etc. Brown on light 
brown paper is certainly more beautiful 
than black on the same stock. It's a good 
resolution: use a coior rather than black 
on “one-color printing.” 

The above references to suitability 
are not entirely with respect to appropri 
ateness. The nature of the piece is the 
leading and deciding factor. In so far as 
strength and maximum readability are 
concerned, no color of the spectrum is as 
strong as black. Printing of very small 
type, say, in orange would be a serious 
error. But darker hues—brown, for ex- 
ample—stand up well in printing small 
type. 

Incidentally, brown is probably the 
most versatile of all colors. It has the 
required strength and it may have the 
“color” to work with black effectively in 
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two-color work, either for small or large 
areas, or for a background 

Color sells. A bit of ingenuity in its 
use on run-of-the-hook jobs can bring 
benefits far greater than the extra cost, 
if any, of the ink itself and of washing 
press and rollers, and the wash-up for the 
job can be obviated if the work for which 
colored inks is to be used is run first thing 
cach day when press is clean—I hope. 


Star Performer Relaxes 


I was in Cincinnati some years ago and 
one of the items on my agenda was to be- 
come acquainted with one J. S. Mertle, an 
authority on photoengraving and related 
crafts, about whom I| had heard much but 
had never met. I had in mind a series of 
articles for THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
object of which was to help readers of the 
Magazine use photoengravings to better 
advantage cost- and quality-wise 

I knew Mertle was the man, and I knew 
the man to “put me next.” Lee Augustine 
of the Printing Machinery Company had 
helped me before, unselfishly as he has 
helped many others over the years. So, I 
went to Lee and told him I wanted an in- 
Harry Tankoos, Jr., publisher of Periodicals 
With a Purpose, often features in the columns 
of that firm's syndicated house organ, Ideas 
for You, the suggestion that letterheads get 
away from the usual black-and-white treatment 
in favor of a more colorful approach. Accord- 
ingly, his own outfit’s letterheads and enve- 
lopes are matched designs printed by Marbridge 
Printing Company, New York City, in beige 
and brown ink on ivory Strathmore Bond. Busi 


ness cards are on double-thick cover stock. 
Direct mail results, Mr. Tankoos says, reveal that 
colored stock and colored ink, if tastefuily han 
dled, get more attention and action than the 
traditional black ink printed on white paper 





troduction to Joe, as Mertle was and is 
familiarly known. Lee and I hopped into 
a cab and spent much of the afternoon 
with Joe in his home. 

I did not land Joe as a contributor at 
that time because he was already booked 
up to his limit of time. I learned a lot. 
Sitting there was the greatest one-man 
technical library I have ever seen. He 
spoke with confidence, as he had, and 
sull has, a perfect right to speak. 

Now, Joe Mertle has retired—more or 
less. His will be no rocking chair retire- 
ment, however. Men of his caliber just 
case off and get a lot of things done they 
couldn't get done before, what with all 
the orders he always had for consultation 
service for organizations and manufac- 
turers in the field of platemaking. He and 
his wife have gone back to the city where 
he got his start-—Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Joe Mertle early displayed evidence of 
a hunger for knowledge which should 
even then have marked him for the lead- 
ership in the craft to which he dedicated 
his life. When he was an apprentice in 
the plant of the Oshkosh Engraving Com- 
pany, he started his collection of books 
and other items which now number more 
than four thousand. He left Oshkosh in 
1923, worked in Milwaukee engraving 
plants and, with Elliss Bassist, pioneered 
in introducing dot-etching and deep-etch 
plates to American lithographers. In 1934 
he became technical director of the Cramer 
Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, and con- 
tinues to hold that position, though off 
the scene. Collaborating with the late 
Arthur Fruwirth, he helped to develop 
the Mertle-Fruwirth theory of halftone 
dot formation, and he was the first tech- 
nical director of the International Photo- 
engravers of North America. 

Mr. Mertle’s career has not been one 
of invention, research, and development 
only. There has been—naturally, it would 
secem—a literary side. He was once editor 
of The Photoengravers’ Bulletin, publi- 
cation of the organized employers of the 
industry; he has contributed to many pub- 
lications here and abroad. His outstand- 
ing literary accomplishment, in my opin- 
ion, is the book Modern Photoengraving, 
of 376 big and lavishly-illustrated pages, 
coauthored by himself and Louis Flader. 
This was published in 1948. 

His outstanding career has earned for 
Joe Mertle the honor of being probably 
the only graphic arts artisan holding fel- 
lowships in both the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain and the Photo- 
graphic Society of America. 

There are other connections of lesser 
importance which come naturally to one 
of his caliber, but these must go unmen- 
tioned here. What I’m concerned most 
about is, first, that credit be given where 
credit is due for advancements in our in- 
dustry, specifically the whole of the 
Graphic Arts. | am concerned, secondly, 
that my younger readers shall take a leaf 
from Joe Mertle’s book of life and go at 
their work with vim and vigor, and with 
the determination to learn everything pos- 
sible about it with the idea of becoming 
leaders, too. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 
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ITEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED. REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL 


FEATURE! REPRODUCTIONS THIS MONTH ARE OF EUROPEAN PRINTING 


H. D. BARTHOLOMEW of Vernon, Brit- 
ish Columbia.—While you are far off the 
beaten roads leading to big business centers, 
you are giving your customers a brand of 
printing as good as any they can buy else- 
where. There is vigor in the display and 
layout of your work, all within good taste. 
More often than otherwise, typographers 
seeking power and impressiveness obtain 
those qualities, if they do, at the ex- 
pense of qualities more important, 
legibility and good taste. The let- 
terhead of your company, the Way- 
side Press, will be reproduced in 
our December issue; this one is de- 
voted exclusively to showing work 
from outside the United States. 

ALGOT RINGSTROM, New York 
City —Your work with the March- 
banks Press carries through with 
the fine example set by the founder, 
Hal, if, indeed, it doesn’t really go 
a step farther. Folders and an- 
nouncements are as fine as can be 
and have much character. Your ex- 
cellent typography and presswork 
are enhanced by the use of fine pa- 
pers. Too few realize what's added 
by quality paper stocks, the addi- 
tional cost of which on an average 
item of printing amounts to very 
little. The attempt to do quality 
work on ordinary or less than ordi- 
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ENGLAND-—Title page of case-bound memo book, 
color on original being deep red-brown. Slightly 
informal layout avoids effect being too severe 


nary papers is almost as serious a mistake 
as saving a few pennies on the ink. Of 
course, we're not able to suggest improve- 
ment in printing as fine as it can be. 
THE MORET PRESS of New Orleans, 
Louisiana.—Your four-page house organ 
is quite satisfactory, with good content, 
conservatively made up and readable. The 
masthead is original because of shaped 
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ITALY—Types of unpleasing proportions and 
novelty styles suitable for the most limited use 
will do, may contribute character, if used with 
restraint as on this cover of type book by 
Societe Nebiolo, Turino. Figured background 
on original is gray-brown, type a deep brown 


background panel printed in the second 
color, green. The type matter below tne 
color print crowds it too closely. There 
should be more space above the name line 
which crowds the top of the color panel 
much too closely, especially in view of 
the much greater amount of open space 
at the right of the type group overprint 
ing the panel. Such things, including whit- 





FRID PA JORDEN 
Peace on Earth 
RAHU MA PEAL 
Rauha maassa 
PAIX SOIT SUR TERRE 
Vrede op aarde 
FRIDUR A JORDU 
Pace in terra 
PAX IN TERRA 
Meéers virs zemes 
RAMYBE ZEMEJE 
Na z1emi pokoj 
PAZ EN TIERRA 
Prieden auf Erden 


MCMLIL—MCMLIT 








SWEDEN —Chaste, beautiful front of self- 
covered booklet by Valter Falk, Stock- 
holm. On cream-toned stock of original, 
the second color is a delicate orange. 
Swedish printing emphasizes restraint, 
tends to beauty rather than smash effects 


ing out, are relative. If the type of 
the masthead extended farther to 
the right, leaving less open space 
there, the main line would not seem 
to crowd the top edge of the color 
plate. Wide differences in such comparative 
areas are to be avoided 

ROGERS TYPESETTING COMPANY, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.—We consider the spe- 
cimens you submit excellent, but the best 
are the announcements of your move to a 
new building and location—and of this the 
center spread, especially——and of the serv- 
ice available through Harvey Petty, who 
has recently joined your organization. The 
second folder will be reproduced in our 
next issue. In our book, Harvey is a top 
flight designer and typographer. The res- 
ervation in the case of the removal notice 
is due to the fact that the front page of the 
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GERMANY —Cover of brochure issued by Baver 
Typefoundry, Frankfort, sampling many of the 
concern’s fine types in actual designs. Original, 
slightly larger than six by nine inches, is printed 
in a very deep blue and gold on a delicate 
primrose-toned paper stock. Characteristic in 
side pages are shown on our next spread 


told is, maybe, a bit too active and a 
bit disconcerting because of too much em 
phasis and scattering of elements. You 
may be sure of one thing, it will command 
attention and interest wherever it ap 
pears. On this piece, the light blue makes 
an admirable second coler with the black 
HJALMAR ERICKSON of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. We continue to admire your 
work, especially that on the bulletins of 
your church. We are holding the front 
page of one issue of this publication for 
reproduction a couple of months hence 
when it will, breaking precedent, be de 
voted entirely to showing one-color print 
ing. So much printing must, perforce, be 
done in One Operation we are surprised 
we didn't think of this idea earlier. One 
color printing doesn’t necessarily have to 
be work printed in black ink; in fact, we 
are campaigning right now for the idea 
that readers do more of their one-run 
work in some color other than black just 
as you do on these church bulletins. There 
is Merit in the suggestion. We hope that 
you—and other readers who see this 
will at once send us samples of some nice 
















arts trade magazines and in im- 
portant exhibitions like those of 
the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, Financtal World 
Annual Report Survey and 
Printing Industry of America 
Self-Advertising Exhibit, to 
mention just three, the folder 
leaves no doubt as to why your 
printed product stands with that 
of the great leaders. The small 
reproductions of items winning 
awards and spots in printing and 
advertising shows makes one 
hunger to see the originals, 
while the folder itself must 
foster belief in your ability and 
facilities to do the best things 
in the finest manner. Why don’t 
you send THE INLAND PRINTER 
a package of your later work so 
we can select something to be 
reproduced and, so, be named 
the next time you list endorsers? 

LOUIS MARINI of Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. We can only 
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repeat what we have often said 
in the past, that you are among 
those who send us specimens of 
work which rank with the very 
best of the general run of small 
forms, letterheads, cards, pro 
grams, et cetera, such as are done 
on job presses. Anything like 
comprehensive layouts are out 
of the question because of the 
high cost. With your skill, 
and with numerous of the latest 
and most stylish good type faces 
to work with, the need for any- 
thing but the roughest layout ac 

complished quickly, maybe at 
the case, is not evident. As us- 
ual, we thrill to your skill when 
we examine what you submit 
One piece in your latest package, 
a certificate Of merit, was repro 

duced in our October issue, be- 
cause it was not only excellent 
and worthy of reproduction but 
because it fitted into the make- 
up of a page so nicely. 
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BELGIUM-—Intriguing, modern cover from De Viammse Drukker, monthly magazine for graphic arts and 
paper industries of country. On the 9'2- by 12'2-inck a warm green (all but black) is used where black 
appears above and a deep yellow is the second color on rough light yellow (canary) paper. Vertical 
band in color is repeat of initials DVD of paper's name. Features of cover are dramatic positioning 
of design elements and consequent interesting allocation of the unusually large area of open space 


items accomplished with one run 

ROUS & MANN PRESS, Toronto, Can 
ada.—Your six-page folder, “Recogni 
tion,” is as modern and striking as print- 
ing can be. Issued to herald the recogni 
tion your work has been given by graphic 
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SOL MALKOFF oft Atlanta, 
Georgia. We are delighted 
to learn that the Atlanta Art 


Institute has started a course in 
layout, lettering, and typogra 
phy. You have done a swell job 
on the oblong booklet announc- 
ing it. This piece is representa- 
tive of the smashing type of 
modern work, without the fea- 
cures which so often overpower 
the prime essential of any good 
printing, readability. We could 
write a page about the merits 
»f this brochure, featured by un- 
isual, activating position of de- 
sign elements and distribution 








all its own. We could spot an 
item of yours—without aid of 
name of advertiser or address 
among a thousand pieces. That 
is not altogether because of the 
characterful types you feature, 
which are not commonly em 
ployed, or the distinctive tech 
nique of the art which features 
many of the things you do, but 
because of certain devices of lay- 
out and display which are as 
characteristic as they are effec 
tive. You employ the character- 
ful Stencil in the right place and 
right way as—believe it or not, 
other readers—you use Caslon 


Ce Lemps LA jesus alla paree dans La montagne it 
y passa la nuit A peee Oreu + le jour venu. it 
appela ses Onsciples. Et EN Chorsit Souze 
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BELGIUM—Insert from De Viammse Drukker, striking because of off-center 


balance and massed white space, suggests action, commands attention. Big 
original of toned paper is printed with dull yellow and black. Characterful 


Libra, no highly legible style, would stand extra space between lines 


ot white space which is natur 
ally consonant and a great factor 
in effectiveness. The simple but 
lively handling of the copy, 
You asked for this—lettering, 
layout, typography,” is striking 
and it commands attention, all 
without aid of ornament or il 
lustration. A reverse color plate 
bleeding off all four sides, the 
lesign has character aplenty, be 
sides being printed in a green 
that is all but black, a hue and 
tone which will please the es 
thete mighuly. Let’s see more of 
your fine work. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, In- 
corporated, Evansville, Indiana. 

Your work has a look that is 


Oldstyle. And while on the sub 
ject of Caslon, we compliment 
you on the broadside, “Pledge 
to the Flag,” which you did for 
the Toledo Blade; the text of it 
is in that greatest of all romans 
and major display in agreeable 
calligraphic writing. To reduce 
the large broadside to a size nec 
essary in our page make-up 
would be unfair, so we must give 
up the idea about as quickly as 
we got It. 

NORTHWESTERN POLY 
rECHNIC SCHOOL of London, 
England.—We congratulate you 
sincerely on the 1953-54 pros 
pectus of your printing depart 
ment. We wish it were possible 
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ITALY—Cover of industry magazine from Torino. Our reproduction does 


not fairly represent the three-color original. On that the letters GRA, the 


line across PHI and panel are in dull red-violet. Letters CUS and leaf or 
nament are light blue; PHI, ram and the small type at bottom are in black 
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FRANCE~—Advertisements from la France Graphique, Parisian contemporary 
of The Inland Printer, demonstrating effective use of unusual conventional 


ornament. Second color of original is a highly pleasing soft, dull pink 
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GERMANY — Page from Bauer book (cover repro 
duced on page 54) showing type at work. Ger 
man typography may be delicate or decidedly 
heavy as page directly opposite demonstrates 


to reproduce the cover in two colors be 
cause the decorative initials N, W, and 
P are so effectively placed—the lower 
right and upper right corners of the first 
and last touching the left-hand corners of 
the “W" at the side of the others—to fea 
ture the design. With these initial blocks 


ANNUAL REPORT 


MEROENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


ENGLAND~Forceful and interesting, if not glamorous, cover design, the 
original of which is printed in deep gray-green and black on white paper 
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in a medium brown with a space of warm 
gray surrounding them on the deep green 
stock, the effect is striking and intriguing; 
the type matter in Ultra Bodoni is in 
black alongside the three initials. Good 
judgment was exercised in the selection 
of the Ultra Bodoni for the display be 
cause, in black, the copy on the cover is 
clear against the deep green stock, and 
as the second color inside, in key with 
the cover, the heads and decorative ele 
ments in the brown, stand out very well 
indeed with a certain and sufhicient decor- 
ative merit. Composition and whiting out 
of the inside typography are excellent, and 
also demonstrate a fine understanding of 
spacing of elements. As is usual in the 
case of printing from several fine schools 
of your country, presswork is excellent 
HARVEY E. SCUDDER of Stockton, Cal- 
ifornian—You are to be complimented 
not only for doing the very fine invita 
tion of the Colberg Boat Works but for 
going at a selling job in the perfect way 
There is real style and distinction in your 
invitation, while the plain and too con 
ventional form previously used by the 
customer brought in “for style’ lacks 
everything except readability. We suggest 
other readers try the angle of your appeal 
to the customer; namely, ask them if they 
are proud of their product. Then, when 
they say they are—as the replies must be 
ask why not use printing which is com 
mensurate in merit. The original previ- 
ously used is in the most formal centered 
arrangement, in black only on a white 
card, just another invitation. While hav- 
ing all the dignity such a form should 
have, your treatment of similar copy im 
presses because it is a folder. The page is 
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FRANCE—Book jacket or cover reproduced from 
specimen insert in La France Graphique. Second 
color on original is a strong pink. A different 
handling of the same copy appears at right 


approximately twice the size of the card. 
It is not only stylishly set up within the 
limitations of the formal centered arrange- 
ments of lines and in good types, but 
through use of ornaments which are suit- 
able. It is not severe and is very attrac- 
tively printed in black and a nice brown 
(orange hue) on heavy weight India an- 
tique paper with right-hand side of fold- 
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FRANCE—The original of this cover—from national printers’ trade journal 
—printed in rose and black is brighter and, perhaps, more interesting 
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FRANCE—A second example from the insert of 
the French national printers’ trade magazine. 
Just for comparison with views of others, we 
like it less. Original second color is light blue 


ed piece deckled. Your acticn makes it 
seem silly for any printer to fail to sug- 
gest better work when customers show 
samples, as yours did, which are ordinary. 

JOHN W. Guy, Durban, South Africa. 

You do exceptionally fine work, and in 
the sane modern manner. You employ 
excellent and uncommon colors, the light 





tan hue and deep orange, for example, on 
the cover of the annual report of the Natal 
Building Society. For the benefit of other 
readers, we should explain that the tint 
of tan is used for printing a reverse color 
plate in which the trade mark device and 
a line of type giving the name show the 
white paper. The orange is used for the 
copy, “Seventy-first Annual Report 1953,” 
in sans serif and in the form of a circle 
surrounding the trade mark, and for a 
reverse color band below, which bleeds off 
at the sides; this color band is reversed 
like the background color for the name of 
the society. Other readers will be inter- 
ested in another feature. The same design 
is printed on both front and back cover 
pages, but reversed as to position up and 
down. In one case, the copy is in Dutch 
and in the other in Afrikaans. If one 
picks up the booklet with the copy in 
Dutch in the right position he can then 
read the right-hand pages only and get the 
complete story. And it works the other 
way around. Copy in Dutch backs up copy 
in Afrikaans all through the text pages. 
You may be a long way from the centers 
of great world affairs and business as it is 
known in England and United States, but 
your printing keeps pace. Reverse plate 
bands with copy in reverse color, bleed- 
ing off of elements, are among the best 
of design devices developed during the 
past generation, and you employ them 
effectively. You use color effectively. 

E. JOHN SCHMITZ & SONS of Balti- 
more.—Your smaller than standard-size 
blotters with but a few words of copy 
and these in big sizes of type—while not 
things of great beauty are not unpleasing 
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ENGLAND—Excellent modern treatment of cover from country where print 
ing instruction in schools leads world. Second color on original is light brown 


Die 
Gro- 
Industrie 


verwendet mit Vor- 
licbe die Bernhard- 
Antiqua. Sic ist das 
Riistzeug moderner 
Industrie -Reklame. 
Keine Drudkerei im 
Industriegcbiet ohne 
Bernhard - Schriften 


Bernhard-Antiqua | fett und extratett 





GERMANY — Characteristic of the average typog 
rapher’s idea of German work is this display 
from the Baver book. Germans early applied 
cubist art and extra-bold effects to typography 


and impress influential ideas most effect 
ively. Examples of copy are “If it takes 
Paper, Type, Ink we can do it,” “Time 
Flies, Advertise,” “Have Schmitz Print 
It,’ and “We are as close as your tele- 
phone, SAratoga 1493." One has to 
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HOLLAND~—The Dutch are great printers and the original of this brochure 
cover is printed in an excellent combination, light and deep blue 
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TELEFONO nn. 20-68 


ITALY —Calendar for a year of a format quite 
different thaa Americans know. On original, a 
yellow (to simulate gold) is used for part of 
decorative device and the display lines; gray for 
names of months and important days; and black 


for small type and section of ‘picture’ in color 


look a second ume, and closely at that, to 
know who sent the blotters because your 
name, address, and related copy are in a 
single line of relatively small type across 
the bottom. In of the large sizes 
of types used, the items have a decora 
tive quality because they are up to date 
and characterful, like Brush and Lydian, 
The whole effect is like that 
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of a motto, Other blotters, those with 
more copy, are not in Our Opinion quite as 
good. One headed “Our business is grow 
ing” is too ‘spotty,’ meaning that changes 
of size and styles of type, and positioning 
of different lines and groups, suggest 
scattering of attention which makes for a 
weak impression. One, headed “You gotta 
tell ‘em to sell 'em,” would be better if 
all parts were in larger type. For that 
reason, the effect of this is also spotty and 
lacking in unity, hence power. There is 
such a thing as too much white space, 
although it is more usual with printers 
and advertisers to crowd their advertising 
with too much copy set in type that is too 
small, usually with bad consequences. 
Orange is too weak in tone tor printing 
lines of type, even in large sizes. 
SEASIDE PRINTING COMPANY of Long 
Beach, California.—Except for the fact 
that the line, “in the Summer,” of the title, 
‘Christmas in the Summer,” is in extra 
condensed type, too decided a contrast 
with the Word, “Christmas,” in Brush 
Script, the typography of your blotter is 
very nice. A second fault is to be found 
with printing the second and lighter-toned 
line in the orange color. Being much heav- 
ier, “Christmas” should have been in the 
red and the line of light-face condensed 
type in the stronger green in which the 
rest of your blotter is printed. The weaker 
a color, the heavier the elements printed 
in it should be; the idea is that in the 
printed two-color piece the tones will 
balance as nearly as possible. In printing 
this display as you did, you have accentu- 
ated the difference in tone value. Your 
letterhead is unusual, interesting and im 
pressive, although there is a suggestion 
of crowding, and lateral balance is off 
with so much of the weight of the design 
at the left of the lateral center-line. The 
same design applied to your business card 
is much less satisfactory. The amount of 
copy in the smaller area of the card re 
sults in decided crowding, aggravated by 
the fact that, except for the one word, 
“President,” it is set wholly in caps which 
require more space between lines than 
upper and lower case. The space above 
normal lower case letters—these without 
ascenders automatically provides line 
spacing in the case of lower-case composi- 
tion. As a further handicap to the piece, 
most of the type of the card is above the 
optical center, or actual center if it makes 
any difference. The whole is, therefore 
top-heavy and, so, definitely disturbing 
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CERAMIQUES POTERIE A PEONNER 


FRANCE~ Label or, possibly, envelope design shown in La France Graphique where color is a rose hue 
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BY H. D. BUMP 


When It's P.M. at Night 


Q.—-I have wanted to write to you fora 
long time, to tell you I like your depart 
ment very much, and now I've done it. 

Another reason for writing is to in 
juire if there is any good reason why ad 
writers, or anyone else, for that matter, 
use “P.M.” instead of “o'clock” for events 
that are to occur after noon of any given 
day? I read a daily, and its ads, com- 
mercial as well as religious, are peppered 
with PM's instead of o’clocks. W hose busi- 
ness is it to stop the practice—the pub- 
lisher, editor, proofreader, foreman, or 
the intelligent compositor? 

As long as I was the publisher of a 
weekly paper I never knowingly let it 
appear in the ads or reading matter. You'd 
be surprised how often items would come 
in, even from English teachers and school 
superintendents with PM instead of 
‘clock. It’s getting to be sort of an epi- 
femic out this way. I am enclosing a few 
samples. 

A.—Judging from the samples you sent, 
it appears to be a Friday night PM epi 
lemic. Any store that stays open on Friday 
surely is going to do it at night. 

The person who should stop this fool- 
ishness is the man who writes it in the 
first place. If you can’t persuade him that 
a potluck supper at seven on Tuesday 
night already means PM, then the proof 
reader should take over. The compositor, 
intelligent or otherwise, could stop it 
Write a letter to the editor. You wouldn't 
get any place bothering the publisher. He 
loesn’t have to read his newspaper. Ig 
norance is hard to combat. 


Winterize in Winter 


Q.—Are “winterize” and “summerize 
authentic, acceptable words? This ques- 
tion has caused some bitter but authentic 
words to be aired in our proofroom. Can 
and will you lay the dust? 

A.—That ts a good question. We have 
one of our own to exchange for it. What 
lo you mean by “authentic, acceptable’ 
words? “Winterize” and “summerize” are 
not in our quite-new desk dictionary. But 
we don’t have to consult that good book 
about them. We know what they mean, 
which makes them “authentic” and ‘‘ac 
ceptable” to us. They mean to put an oil 
of a different gravity in your crankcase or 
on your axle, and to put on or take off the 
woolen undies—they mean that there is 
going to be a drastic change in the weather, 
and you might as well get ready for it. It 
happens regularly every year and is one 
certain thing in an uncertain world. 

Let's not be snobbish about words solely 
because they were spawned in the smoke 
hlled back rooms of an advertising agency 


If you had to spend weeks dreaming up 
six words to emblazon on a_ billboard, 
you might create new words too. And 
then you might soon find people using 
them in speech and writing. If you lived 
long enough, you would certainly find 
them in dictionaries. 

We hope that all this does give some 
help in answering your question. 


Who Wants to Prove It? 


Q.—A controversy has arisen regard 
ing the spelling of the word “proofing” 
or “proving.” Which in your opinion ts 
correct? 

A.— Correct” is a word in your query 
that slowed us down. Both proving and 
proofing are “correct.” One should be 
done in a printing plant; the other should 
be accomplished in a court of law by an 
attorney, if one can hire a good lawyer. 

One of the minor annoyances of our 
life is the use of “proving” to mean the 
taking of a proof. Use of the word seems 
an affectation. It gets a long way from 
proof.” We can't think of any justifica 
tion for its use. Can you? Do we hear any 
dissent from the audience? 


Triple Play in Punctuation 


Q.—Here is one that stumps me. I'm 
setting a long series of talk titles sur 
rounded by quotation marks, followed by 
the name of the man who its going to do 
the talking, followed by the next title, 
set off in quotation marks, followed by 
the name of the man who ts going to do 
the talking. This goes on and on. A comma 
is used after the title to separate it from 
the name of the man who is going to de 
liver the address or sermon or whatever 
A semi-colon is used after the guy's name 
to separate it from the quotation marks 
that embrace the next subject. So far, so 
good. But every once in a while some of 
those would-be spell-binders choose a title 
that is a question. So I have a question 
mark, then the quote marks, then acomma, 
then his name. | can't set it up any way so 
that it looks decent. “What Are Your 
Methods?", Ralph J. McClosky hasa weird 
appearance. I'm a coward. I took out that 
comma and put in /y without any mark 
there. Do you think that is all right? Al 
though it is not quite consistent, it is 
done now, right or wrong 

A.—You are a fellow after our own 
heart. Two marks of punctuation are 
enough between any words. Even in the 
University of Chicago Manual of Style you 
can find three in a row, but when they 
can be avoided by any sensible means, we 
believe in doing so. As soon as we got far 
enough toward the front of your ques 
tion, we were On your side 


THIS DEPARTMENT WELCOMES PROOFROOM QUERIES AND COMMENT 


Go Ahead and Look 


Q.——Your going into the intricacies of 
who and whom, lay and lie, et cetera, re 
minds me of what the laconic Cal Cool 
idge was reported to have remarked, when 
asked whether the people where he comes 
from said a hen lays or a hen lies. Cal 
said that where he came from, people 
lifted her up to see 

A.—As an unreformed Democrat, we 
still admire the silent Cal. The political 
field has become so wordy. Certainly one 
can tell whether a hen has been laying or 
lying by picking her up. As city folk, 
we'd rather wait and see. A hen must 
leave the nest sooner or later 


Not So Much 


Q.—A news bulletin we print carried 
the headline: “Less Births in City.” I be 
lieve that it should have been “Fewer 
Births in City.” Am I right? 

A.—We are sorry to hear about your 
city’s plight. Perhaps fluoride should be 
added to the water supply. Or look at it 
from the bright side. Aren't your schools 
already overcrowded? 

We recently read this complaint of a 
woman who had married a teacher of 
grammar: “I can't have /ess headaches 
than usual, when fewer refers to number 
Her article revealed that she really had 
only one big headache—the teacher of 
grammar she married 

To answer your question: Fewer is pre 
ferred in such constructions and in others 
in which amounts are expressed in num 
bers. Use /ess in constructions relating to 
size or bulk. “I weigh less than I did last 
winter.” I really do 

The headline is correct, according to 
present usage.” We would have used 
fewer, unless lack of space interfered. But 
less for fewer has occurred in literature 
since Gutenberg. Would you say | 
spent fewer than $10" or “He has been 
home fewer than ten minutes’ / 


Chopping the Words 

Q.—-You seem to receive many letters 
on subject of word division. Why don't 
ou, for once, present the comp’s side of 
this problem? Compositors don't always 
chop off a word at whimsical random 
mercly because they have arrived at the 
end of the line 

A.—We hope that we have not given 
such an erroneous picture of Compositors 
wrestling with word division—-one of the 
crosses of their work. The compositor 
does the best he can in rigid metal to 
achieve both acceptable divisions and pass 
able spacing. Most editors come to realize 
this fact when they cope with final proofs 
Perfect composition is rarely possible 
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THE COMPOSING ROOM 





BY WARD K. SCHORI 


QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 


ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


Simplified System Helps 
In Accurate Copy-Fitting 


There are a large number of type-cast 
ing or copy-fitting devices available today 

which wasn't always so. We remember 
the time when a printer would “cast” his 
cye over a piece of copy and “reckon” it 
would go in eight-point Chelt. In a news 
paper job, we'd roughly estimate that an 
inch of double-spaced typewriter copy 
would make an inch of 8/10 straight 
matter. If it didn’t come out exactly right, 
it wouldn't make too much difference 

Then the men who were working with 
type constantly began to figure out sys 
tems for knowing in advance just how 
much type a certain bit of copy would 
make. We talked to a printer not long 
ago who said he was the first to reset a 
paragraph in a number of different meas 
ures in order to work out an average 
character count. That was the beginning 
of the first copy-fitting system as applied 
to Linotype composition 

The trouble with most of the systems 
extant today is that they are too cumber 
some or complicated. No complaint can 
be made as to their accuracy, since a man 
who knows how to work a system will 
usually come quite close to a correct cast 
up. Also a person who works constantly 
with type knows how to make allowanc« 
in case of copy that is unusual. 

The basis for all the best systems today 
is the “average characters per pica.” Onc 
typographer will multiply it by 6 and call 
it the characters per inch. Another will 
multiply it by 10 and call it the characters 
in 10 picas 

The bese such copyfitter we've run 
across so far is a new one called Typo 
Chart, published by C. C. Wheeler, 
Typecraft Studio, 326 W. Madison St, 
Chicago. It consists of two pieces of card 
board eyeletted around the edges to make 
a pocket in which a third piece of card 
board slips. The cards are varnished to 
make a long-wearing, desk-size unit that 
was designed originally for agency and 
art studio use. However, it’s proved just 
as handy for a composing room 

The slip-inside card has 226 listings 
of all the faces in general use and a good 
many which are not too common. This 
covers over 300 faces since one listing 
sometimes takes care of as many as four 
faces. For example, Bodoni Book has the 
same character count whether it is Ameri 
can foundry, Linotype, Intertype or Mono 
type. The listing gives the cpp of sizes 
trom 5- to 14-point. From there it is a 
matter of seconds to find in the chart the 
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number of characters in a line of type the 
proper length 

Estimating of the number of charac 
ters in the typewritten copy is simplified 
by elite and pica typewriter scales. On 
other edges of the card are line gauges 
for all type sizes from 4- to 14-point 
Complete instructions are given so that 
anyone can easily learn to use the system 


Operator's ‘Outs’ Caused 
By Unintentional Eye Skipping 


“Outs” are always worse than other 
kinds of machine composition errors. By 
“outs” we mean leaving out of a word, 
phrase, or sometimes whole lines. When 
they occur, they usually mean resetting of 
several lines and some operators deliber 
ately set loose lines so they can pick up 
these errors without doing the balance of 
the paragraph over again. They are caused 
by tricks of the eye and mind in reading 
the copy and usually result when the 
operator glances away to the keyboard, or 
other part of the machine, and then picks 
up the wrong place when the eye comes 
back to the copy. 

Here is the way one operator tells how 
he overcame the difficulty: 

‘IT recently changed jobs and while | 
had always been considered a good oper- 
ator who set clean proofs, I suddenly 
found that on the new job T was having 
too many outs. Nobody said anything, 
but I had a feeling they were growling 
about the mistakes being made by the 
new man 

“Every time one of these errors came 
back for correction, | would groan and 
resolve to ‘watch it’ a little closer next 
time. But good resolves and self-blame 
didn't seem to do much good. I'd get mad 
at myself for something I couldn't seem 
to help 

“Then, one day I stopped to try to 
figure out why these mistakes kept com 
ing into my proofs on one job, when they 
hadn't been frequent before. Suddenly it 
came to me that the difference in copy 
might be the reason. Newspaper copy was 
nearly always double or triple spaced 
Even magazine and book copy had been 
double spaced. But much of the copy on 
the new job turned out to be single spaced. 

| had formerly depended on the ac 
curacy of my eye in jumping from copy 
to assembler box to casting mechanism, 
etc., and then back to the copy. When the 
same word occurs in consecutive lines, an 
operator will sometimes skip down and 
miss a whole line, but this doesn’t happen 
too often when copy is double spaced. 
Now that I had an idea what the trouble 


Homemade Piece Liner Can 
Save Time and Effort 


Q.— I've heard some machine operators 
tell about an adjustable liner that can be 
used for casting different sizes of slugs. 
It sounds like a good idea, but I've never 
used one, don’t know where to get them. 

A.—Perhaps you mean a piece liner. It 
is difficult to make a slug-casting mold 
liner adjustable for thickness, but with a 
piece liner, you can adjust the line length 
within certain limits. 

A piece liner is a homemade affair 
which will work very well if it is placed 
properly. The method is to take an old 
liner that has been damaged and saw off 
from 3 to 4 picas of the undamaged end, 
which should be in good condition. The 
damaged part is discarded and a notch or 


Use hacksaw to cut off good end of broken liner 
and to saw notches 






Liner Lug 








30-pica blank slug is accurately 
sawed to length desired; then*notch is 
sawed out to allow space for the liner lug 


notches sawed in the rough part of the 
good end. Be sure to leave rough edges 
left by sawing and notching. Of course a 
different thickness is necessary for every 
different thickness of slug required. 

For example, if you wish to set some 
cight-point type 1914 picas wide, and 
don’t have a liner for this measure, you 
can do it with an eight-point piece liner 
First put in your stub liners for eight 
points and cast a 30-pica blank slug. Very 
carefully trim this off in the composing 
room saw to exactly 191 picas, or what- 
ever the length of slug you wish to set 
happens to be. Then at the bottom of the 
left-hand end of this slug, saw a small 
notch. This is to allow space for the small 





was, I began to use the copy holder clamp 
as a line pointer, moving it down every 
line or two lines as the copy was key- 
boarded. 

‘With this guide to my eye in finding 
the correct spot on the copy, the trouble 
with outs was almost eliminated. Moving 
of the copy clamp takes an extra second, 
but it saves many minutes in correction 
time.”-—W.S., Indiana. 
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projection or lug on the piece liner. We'll 
call this the positioning slug. 

After loosening the mold cap slightly, 
place this altered slug in the mold by 
pushing it in from the front so that the 
ribs slide into the grooves in the mold 
which originally formed them. This as- 
sures exact placing of the positioning 
slug. Next, insert the piece liner so that 
the casting face of the liner is exactly 
against the 1914-pica positioning slug 
already inserted. Tighten the mold cap 
With the ejector blade set at 18 picas, let 
machine turn over and cast a blank slug. 

The cast fills up the open space in the 
mold, and because of the rough edges and 
notches practically welds itself to the piece 
liner. The positioning slug is ejected by 
the 18-pica ejector blade. The machine is 
now ready for typesetting. With this 
method you could set your mold for any 
measure from 4 picas up to about 26 picas 
The length of the slug you get is deter 
mined by the length of the positioning 
slug. Depending on your skill and the 
accuracy of your saw, you could make 
any fractional-measure slug desired. 

Remove the piece liner along with its 
cast, metal “tail” in the usual manner of 
removing liners. It may be removed by 
setting the ejector blade at 30 picas, but 
this is a strain on the blades and linkage 

If there is any idea that there will be 
some future need for the special-length 
liner, the “piece” and the “tail” may be 
left together. It is easier to save this made 
liner than it is to make a new one. How- 
ever, if you only need a few correction 
lines, sometimes it is just as casy to Cast 
them on a long slug and saw them to 
length. 

An operator once told me he set 65 
galleys of 131-pica straight matter on a 
15-pica slug because the boss wouldn't 
buy a liner. It all had to be sawed down 
by hand. Ten minutes of work preparing 
a piece liner would have saved hours of 
labor. 

Changing thicknesses of liners is a mat 
ter of inserting a piece of one-, two- or 
three-point brass rule that has been very 
carefully filed down to mold height. The 
best way is to put the piece of brass rule 
in an old mold and then tighten it up in 
a vise for filing. Final dressing must be 
extremely accurate and smooth, or trouble 
will result. And, of course, the rule must 
be carefully inserted and positioned 

Neither of these procedures—changing 
length or thickness of liners—is to be 
recommended if accurately-ground, stand 
ard liners are available. But in emergen- 
cies, one can do many things 


Clean Type Carefully After Use 


One careless habit that causes a lot of 
damage to type is the failure to lift a form 
and clean it properly before ink dries on 
it. Then some kind of hot-shot solvent 
must be used to loosen the ink. Drench 
ing a form with solvent causes ink and 
dirt to penetrate the form and build up 
an accumulation on the side of the letters 
This makes them stick together. When 
dried out, the type is “bottle-arsed” and 
cannot stand squarely on its feet, resulting 
in springy lines and work-ups. Leads and 
rules are similarly affected. 


Your Slugcasting 


MACHINE PROBLEMS. 





By Leroy Brewington 


Metal Pot May Be Cracked 

Q.—An operator writes that lately he 
has noticed metal dripping from his ma 
chine pot and a small amount is found 
each morning on the frame of the machin« 
under the metal pot. He asks if trouble 
is likely to result from the leaking, which 
at the present time is not alarming 

A.—Sometime in the past the metal 
was allowed to get cold and “freeze” in 
the crucible. Possibly someone either 
turned the gas oft for the night or turned it 
low. Then the following morning the gas 
was turned on full bast to rapidly bring 
the metal to a casting temperature. When 
ever this is done, the metal expands fas 
ter at the bottom of the crucible than at 
the top. In fact, the lower part will be liq 
uid while the surface is still solid. This ex 
pansion of the metal at the bottom, through 
pressure, generally makes a very small 
crack in the crucible and a very fine drip 
ping will occur on the machine frame. 

Sometimes, the pressure from the bot- 
tom of the pot will cause the surface 
metal, when it breaks through, to explode 
and pop out of the pot onto the machine 
frame. This is not too common. 

One can reduce the eftect of the leak 
ing by bailing out about half the metal 
every day before turning off the heat. To 
be safe, dip the metal to slightly below 
the rim of the pot well. In the morning 
turn the heat on slowly until the pot is 
fairly hot. Do not give full heat until the 
pot has become well warmed up. 

The cracking of pots was more prev 
alent in the days when gasoline was used 
as fuel. It is still common with the var 
ious types of gas fuel when correct pro 
cedures are not used 

Electric units inside the crucible are 
never known to crack the pot. In the 
larger shops in which gas is used, seldom 
are the pots turned off between shifts or 
at night. The saving of time is more im 
portant than the cost of the gas 

Instead of dipping metal, some opera 
tors leave the metal at a normal level and 
when gas is turned off for the night, they 
insert a round, tapered iron cone with a 
long hook at top for handling. However, 
this has not proved successful because the 
cone could not be removed, due to stick 
ing, to permit a hole in the frozen metal 
to take care of expansion when heat is 
turned on again. 

If an electric pot is used, there will be 
no trouble experienced in turning off the 
electricity at night or any other time the 
machine is not used for several hours, but 
it is believed by many machinists that 
such reheating of the pot, reduces the 
life of the electric elements. These ele 
ments generally carry only a workmanship 
and material guarantee of one year 


Has to Pound The Keys 


Q.— My main trouble is the keyboard 
It is stiff and I must “pound” it to get re 
sults. If | use a light touch, the keylever 
will go down part way, but | won't get 
my matrix. On striking my next key harder 
1 get both matrices, bute sometimes they 
are transposed. Could it be that the trig 
gers don't drop fast enough? 

A.—Keyboards vary in the “touch.” 
The oldest models, having the light weight 
keybars, are usually lighter to the touch 
from your fingers. If you remember your 
study of key lever actions in The Mechan 
ism of the Linotype, you will know that 
the trigger moves as fast and as far as you 
depress the key lever. The trigger receives 
motion from the key bar, which in turn is 
moved by the key lever. When you de 
press the key, why not move it full dis 
tance rather than to strike it twice? 

See if your keyboard locking bar re 
mains out when you draw it to the right 
If you find that it sags you will need to 
fix the small plate found near the handle 
If an examination does not show that this 
is the trouble, you might get results by 
scrubbing the underside of the key bar 
banking bar with benzine applied with a 
toothbrush or a small paint brush. It is 
very likely that the corner of the bar may 
have accumulated dirt, causing the dis 
turbance you describe 


Oiling Teletypesetter Units 

Q.—How often should Teletypesetter 
equipment be lubricated 7 

A.—The frequency of lubrication de 
pends largely on the number of hours a 
day the equipment is used. Assuming 
that it is used eight hours a day, once 
every two weeks is sufficient to lubricate 
the movable parts on both the perforator 
and the operating unit. In coastal cities, 
the oiling should be more frequent. The 
oiling frequency under these conditions 
(which is caused by a salty atmosphere 
tending to rust metal more rapidly than 
normal) would be left entirely to the 
discretion of the maintenance man. Ex 
amination of the parts surfaces will tell 
him what to do. 

If the equipment is used two shifts or 
16 hours a day, the lubrication should be 
stepped up to once a week 

In dusty areas, the keyboard perforators 
should be covered when not in use. More 
frequent cleaning, oiling and greasing may 
be necessary 


One for Every Machine: A satisfactory 
graphite gun can be made from an empty 
“squeeze-type” Stopette bottle by prying 
off the top with a knife, removing inside 
stem and refilling with graphite 
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THE PRESSROOM 





BY GEORGE M. HALPERN 


Photo-Sensitized Stock 


Q.—Enclosed is a sample of card stock 
on which I am to print with purple ink 
Ir is a job I get twice a year at graduation 
time, and is usually a short run. The color 
varies from year to year. Printing is done 
on an open platen press, but the results 
are not very satisfactory. I use ordinary 
job inks. Can you tell me if this ink is 
proper? 

A.—You are trying to print on photo 
graphic paper stock and since your print 
ing is being done on the same side as the 
photograph itself, it becomes even more 
difficult. Since the surface of your stock 
is extremely hard, and the finish ts glossy, 
you will need an ink that can set rapidly 
and dry from the “top down,” such as in 
oxidation. The ordinary job ink that you 
mention in your letter does not dry by 
oxidation, but rather by absorption or 
penetration. Job inks on hard-coated sur 
faces create problems of offset, smear, and 
nondrying 

The ink required for this stock must 
contain a drying ingredient suitable to 
nonpenetrable surfaces. Such drying qual 
itics may be found in good grades of half 
tone and metallic inks, made especially 
for platen presses 

Since your color changes trom year to 
year, and you only have a small run, why 
not mix the ink yourself. To make a satis 
factory purple, use any halftone red and 
halftone blue with a ratio of 3 parts red 
to 1) part blue. This ratio can be altered 
to suit the chroma (strength) of the pur 
ple desired. Process inks may also be used 
for this purpose 


Color Standardization 

Q.—A heated discussion arose in our 
color process department between two of 
our more intelligent employees. One man 
asserts that the photoengraver is respon 
sible for the standardization of all color 
in letterpress printing processes. The 
other fellow maintains that there is no 
such thing as standardization of color be 
cause every individual human eye sees 
color differently. The rest of us in the 
department do not support either man, 
mainly because we do not consider them 
authorities in the field. We have at 
tempted to find information on the sub 
ject, but so far have failed. Could you 
direct us to some source from which we 
can settle the dispute? 

A.—The educational discussions be 
tween fellow workmen is to be ap 
plauded. There is no finer way of 
remaining alert on the job and securing 
important job information than raising 
issues pertinent to the job. Round-table 
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discussions and informal group meetings 
are stimulating. 

There has been a strong tendency to 
ward standardization of many facets of 
the graphic arts industry, one of which 
is color, Professor Munsell succeeded in 
setting up standard hues, values, and 
chroma in the field of color. Today, his 
is the most widely accepted system. It is 
charted, numbered, and lettered, so that 
classification of color can be applied to 
paper, dyes, inks, etc. 

The photoengraver is really an analyst 
or interpreter. He analyzes and interprets 
the artist's work or the photographer's 
copy in his attempt to make plates which 
will be as true a reproduction as is possi- 
ble. His color standards have been set for 
him by persons such as Munsell. The 
photoengraver will submit color progres- 
sives to the printer as a guide, in order 
that the finished printed product will re- 
sult in a likeness of the original copy. In 
this respect, the photoengraver will set the 








QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 
ENVELOPE, ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


standard, but it need not be followed 1f 
other results are desired. A standard im 
plies that a national and/or international 
acceptance of practice has been avowed 
No set of progressives or process plates 
in themselves are standards. 

There are a number of organizations 
actively engaged in research in various 
areas of color standardization. I am for- 
warding to you a booklet on color stand 
ards and color research which lists all of 
these organizations. 


Metallized Film 


Q.— Being a novelty printer has its ups 
and downs. I've printed on leather, plastic. 
acetate, wood, parchment, and about every 
conceivable material. I've printed on items 
from restaurant toothpicks to metal con 
tainers. I use a number of different print 
ing processes in my plant to do the work, 
depending upon the object involved, the 
allorment of time, and the price the cus 





Copy Idea 


“Antique plates’ are valuable in advertising, too. 


Chances are, you can use some of your old cuts and plates, or at least parts 


of them again. That does for old artwork too. 


For instance, plates or cuts for a catalog can often be adapted to a folder 


or brochure at far less cost than making new ones. And that beautiful ad of 


yours which showed your products to such good advantage could be the 


base for an attractive mailing piece or brochure cover. And, of course, any 


spot “atmosphere” drawings which you have on metal can be used to good 


advantage also. 


All it takes to get started in figuring new uses for old cuts is a pair of scissors, 


some old proofs, and a little imagination. As a matter of fact, just about 


anything you can do with scissors, paste-pot, and proofs, your engraver 


can do by routing, mortising, trimming, and tacking with the plates that 


made the proofs. 


If you'd like some expert help in discovering new uses for old cuts, we'll be 


glad to turn our art department loose on the job at any time. Just give us 


a call. 





Good promotion copy from the house organ, The Hellbox, of the Williams and Marcus Co., Philadelphia 
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tomer is willing to pay. The other day a 
recommended account gave me an order 
for 100M calendar-backed mirrors, but 
his budget would not permit my using 
silvered glass for the mirror. The expense 
involved in buying the parts, glass, 
frames, and stock, plus the printing labor 
was overwhelming. Do you know of a 
substitute material that can bring the cost 
within reach? 

A.—Today’'s technological advance- 
ments can produce practically anything, 
providing you know where to look for 
your specific item, or be directed to the 
proper source. 

The solution to your problem may be 
in the field of metallized film. You can 
secure gold and silver metallized acetate 
suitable for any printing process. This 
material can be stitched, embossed, ce- 
mented, laminated, scored, cut, heat form- 
ed, pleated, painted, sprayed, and die-cut. 
The stock comes metallized one side, 
metallized two sides (one side gold, one 
side silver), gummed or ungummed. Since 
the metallized surface does not fade, it 
can be used indoors or outdoors. The 
standard roll is 20 inches wide, 500 feet 
long, and contains 120,000 sq. in. The 
standard sheet is 20x50 inches long, and 
contains 1,000 sq. in. Special sizes to meet 
press limitations can be made to order. 


The First Printing Press 

Q.—I work in the job department of a 
small town weekly. Being an apprentice, 
I get curious about the printing presses in 
the department, and how they came about. 
Whenever I ask the pressman for infor- 
mation regarding these presses he tells me 
he lacks the time to give me detailed in- 
formation. Could you please tell me who 
invented the printing press, and how may 
I study the subject further. 

A.—I applaud your zest for curiosity, 
and admire your tenacity to secure the in 
formation you desire. At the same time, | 
implore persons such as your pressman to 
more carefully consider the position of 
the inquiring apprentice. It is the duty 
and responsibility of those in charge to 
be perfectly frank, honest, and sincere in 
their dealings with persons placed in their 
educational care. Pressmen mast find the 
time to develop the minds and skills of 
their apprentices, even if they spend only 
fifteen minutes a day in answering the 
questions of bright apprentices 

The evolution and development of the 
printing press from its inception to the 
present day is extremely interesting. Jo 
hann Gutenberg, of Mainz, Germany, is 
given the credit for inventing the print- 
ing press. It is surmised by scholars, that 
since Gutenberg invented movable type, 
and printed the first book from such type, 
he must have invented a press with which 
to do his printing. Early pictures of the 
first press show that it was constructed 
entirely of wood. It had large massive 
uprights and cross beams, wooden bed, 
frisketing device, and a large wooden 
screw to which was attached the platen 
and handle for creating the impression. 
The bed of the press was twice the size of 
the platen, so that each full sheet could be 
printed with two impressions. The press- 
man merely shifted the form into position 


for each impression. Inking was done by 
means of inking balls (stuffed leather tied 
to wooden handles) which were rubbed 
together to distribute the ink, which was 
then tamped onto the form. 

There are a number of good books in 
the field of printing history which can 
help you trace the development of the 
press. I suggest you write to THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department for a list of 
such books. Ralph W. Polk's Elementar) 
Platen Presswork devotes two chapters to 
the subject. Extensive work in this area 
has also been done by the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, Pressman’s Home, 
Tennessee. 


3-D Printing 

Q.— We're interested in obtaining any 
information possible on techniques used 
in the 3-D printing craze which is sweep- 
ing the country. We have had several in- 
quiries in our commercial printing de- 
partment on the subject, and don't have 
all the answers. 

We understand that photographs for 
use in 3-D work must be taken through 
special cameras used for the process. What 
we aren't too clear on is the amount of 
off-register required in the printing of the 
two plates in order to give the proper 
illusion of depth when viewed through 
the colored eye pieces, and whether or not 
vertical as well as horizontal off-register 
is required. Also, is any screen rotation 
required. If so, how much is necessary in 
preparing the halftones for use in 3-D 
printing. 

A.—The type of 3-D printing done by 
letterpress and lithographic printers today 
is known as anaglyphic, and is different 
from the ordinary Stereoscopic Process. 
The anaglyphic method utilizes two im 
pressions, superimposed in perfect regis 
ter on one sheet, in green and red ink 


The stereoscopic process utilizes only onc 
color, but prints the two images On separ 
ate sheets of paper. 

The disparity (off-register) can be any 
where from several points to a full pica, 
depending upon the amount of depth de 
sired, but occurs in the negatives them 
selves. The negatives, when used to make 
the plates, will naturally produce a dis 
parity in the engravings too, with a result 
ant effect when paper and ink finally come 
together. However, it has become practice 
in the pressroom to check the third dimen 
sion, depth—before starting the press run, 
by looking at the printing through a red 
and green lens simultaneously. If the 
depth required is insufficient, the side 
guide may be moved to create a lesser ot 
greater illusion. This makes the move a 
horizontal one, not a vertical one 

Best results are obtained when the 
printing is done by the two-color dry 
printing method, that is, one color at a 
time on a single-color press. The probable 
reason for success with this method over 
that of wet printing (two-color press 
is that there is apt to be less distortion of 
the halftone dot, less blurriness, more 
clarity, better detail. 

Registering and make-ready is done 
exactly in the same way as required for 
any ordinary process job, although ink 
specifications may be slightly different for 
this type of work. 

A sterec scopic Camera Must be used for 
all halftone work. This camera comes 
equipped with two lenses that take two 
views of the subject with one shot from 
slightly different angles. Two negatives 
are thus produced, and a printing plat 
from each negative is made. The screen 
angles of the two plates do not have to 
exceed 30°. Proofs of the plates may be 
done on acetate film and placed one over 
the other to predetermine the depth of 
the 3-D effect. Be sure which one prints 
in red, and which in green 





A college catalog designed and printed by Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee letterpress-offset printers, 
won first honors at the 1953 convention of the American College Public Relations Association. The 


winning entry was a 50th anniversary edition of the catalog of the Milwaukee School of Engineering, 


featuring an open, modern format in black and gold. Show here are Harry W. Stanley (right), from 
the public relations department of the school, pointing out features of the winning catalog to the 
layout artist, Edmund C. Drover (left), and art director, Jay Conley (seated) of Wetzel Brothers 
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How a Printer Increased Sales 10% by Using Telephone 


By David Markstein 


A telephone can be a necessary conven 
ience, an instrument used for ordering 
local supplies and for receiving occasional 
calls. Or it can be a powerful selling tool 
One printing plant owner recently told 
how he set up a regular telephone sales 
system with neither added cost nor extra 
employees—and jumped his volume by 
better than 20 per cent in a single month. 

“It began when I noticed two things 
simultaneously on a slow day,” he re 
ported. “I saw employees standing around 
doing nothing, but sull getting paid for 
their time. And I saw that we had an 
overstock of a certain rag bond stock 
suitable for fine letterheads. 

“Then the idea hit. I called one of the 
salesmen over and waved to the phone 
extension on my desk. I outlined a sales 
story on letterheads packed with added 
selling and attention impact. I asked 
whether he thought it a selling idea he 
could put across to a number of medium 
sized retai! establishments. The salesman 
agreed he could. Then I told him to get a 
list from our office girl and sit down at 
the telephone making calls 

“On each call, he'd identify himself 
and our plant, then tell the prospect that 
he had an idea whereby the store could 
make extra impressions On customers 
Could he come to talk it over later? 

“Forty minutes later, this man came up 
to me. ‘How much of this stock do we 
have?’ he asked. ‘I've tentatively sold 
eight orders. Do you want me to continue 
making calls?” You bet I did! What had 
been a combination of too much inven 
tory plus dragging overhead became a 
bright profit opportunity! 

Since then we have taken the lesson 
to heart. We promote via telephone on 
the slow days. Our people are on the pay- 
roll anyway, the overhead goes on whether 
it is raining or sunny, and the phone 
costs no more no matter how much you 
use it. So our telephone selling system 
hasn't added a penny to the company’s 
overhead costs. It has added a handsome 
number of new accounts.” 

Sometimes, telephone selling outgrows 
a set-up under which the regular em 
ployes take to the phone lines only when 
they have little else to do. Another printer 
started bird-dogging through Alexander 
Graham Bell's baby in this informal way, 
and ended up two years later with a com 
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plete telephone sales department that sells 
almost as much as the regular sales crew. 

Two girls work this department. Both 
were hired for a combination of print- 
ing knowledge plus pleasing personality, 
much as any other selling employee would 
be chosen. They handle the inside tasks, 
and a full-time outside salesman works 
the street following up the leads they 
furnish 

The two telephone clerks confine their 
activities to small advertisers. Each dials 
the numbers of logical direct mail users 
She suggests, invites and gets leads which 
are passed on to the salesmen for follow 
up. Salaries are nominal, but if orders or 
worth-while new accounts result from a 
lead, then the girl and the salesman split 
a commission jointly 

A point worth keeping in mind when 
planning any phone sales campaign that 
ties in with calls by outside representa 
tives, was expressed succinctly by one 
printer: “I don’t want to waste time with 
just any prospect,” he said. “I could do 
as well knocking on doors as with the 
sort of person we get by phoney survey 
appeals 

“No, Sir. We want prospects who can 
become customers. For that reason, our 
telephone bird dog makes an immediate 
opening by asking whether the person to 
whom she is talking is interested in what 





Phone bird-dogging saves time by eliminating 
unlikely prospects. Regular salesmen do best 
job, but girls can use the phone to get leads 


which are passed on to salesmen for follow-up 





I have to sell. If he isn’t interested, then 
I would rather pass him up altogether.” 

Another rule to remember is to hire 
phone clerks who know printing and can 
think on their feet. One reason why the 
firm menuoned at the start of this article 
enjoyed such success—a 20 per cent vol- 
ume increase in one month—was the fact 
that dial-twirlers were regular salesmen. 

No matter how much the boss may 
try to anticipate what prospects will Say 
by equipping his phone force with canned 
objection-turners, new, unexpected objec- 
tions will crop up. A salesman or sales- 
woman with adequate knowledge can turn 
that objection just as he would do it in 
person-to-person contact. Mere clerks will 
founder and lose out 

A few other rules to remember when 
selling by phone are 

1. Call the prospect by name: Say, 
“Good Morning, Mr. Jones.” Say, “We 
have something which will interest you, 
Mr. Jones.” The sound of his own name is 
sweet to any person. 

2. Identify yourself and your firm: In 
this less-than-perfect world, people are 
occasionally assaulted by sharpies of one 
description or another. Tell them who 
you are and your company name. When 
they know that you're a local outfit, and 
one they know by reputation at least, the 
suspicion many folks have of a phone 
pitch will vanish 

3. Be polite to even the most cantank- 
erous prospect: He didn’t ask to have you 
call, and if he is short or snappy, remem- 
ber that it is you who disturbed him—not 
the other way around 

i. Don’t over-talk: An in-person talk 
can be lengthy if the occasion and the 
customer's temperament call for it. Not so 
a telephone talk. Keep it brief and cut out 
every word that does not flow smoothly 
in the direction of a “yes” answer. 

5. Don’t phone any one prospect too 
often: Phone selling can become a nui- 
sance to the people you want to sell if it 
is done too persistently. 


Form Printer Holds Sales Meeting 

Twenty-seven representatives attended 
a three-day training conference at the Cul- 
lom & Ghertner Co. printing plant in 
Nashville, Tenn. The men spent 14 hours 
a day learning and perfecting sales know]- 
edge and techniques. The firm, which 
has one of the largest commercial print- 
ing and lithography plants in the country, 
was started in 1906 by two compositors. 
Specializing in continuous form business 
printing, the firm has offices in Chicago, 
New York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Day- 
ton, Louisville, Memphis, Washington, 
D.C., and Greenville, $.C. In addition 
to the Nashville plant, it has a plant in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gives Talk to Printing Salesmen 


Printing Industry of Atlanta, Inc., and 
the new Atlantic Printing Salesmen Club 
observed Sept. 17 as “selling printing 
day.” Karl Smith, sales promotion man- 
ager, Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N.C., 
spoke on “Tips to Printing Salesmen” at 
a club luncheon, the organization's first 
official meeting. He also talked on selling 
printing at PIA’s fall banquet. 
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xford Papers 


They sell floor beauty 
to the nation 


rhe floor covering industry has convinced people 
that interior decoration begins with floor beauty 
Over the years this has been achieved by progressive, 
colorful styling of rugs, carpets, linoleum and 

other coverings — plus graphic presentation to 
consumers through catalogs, booklets, and folders, 
Much of this industry’s finest promotion appears on 
Oxford quality papers because Oxford grades 

are fit foundation for pages that sell. 
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For your next letterpress job 
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Polar Superfine Enamel 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


RUMFORD, MAINE * WES] 





POLAR SUPERFINE ENAMEL, finest of Oxford 





CARROLLTON, OHIO 





enamel papers, has unexcelled gloss, bright white 
color with no undertone and exceptionally pleasing 
appearance. It provides maximum smoothness and a 
superb printing surface. Polar Superfine is admir- 
ably suited for highest quality color process and 
black and white halftone reproduction. 





iT PAYS TO ASK FOR 


COATED PAPERS 


Polar Superfine Enamel! 

Maineflex Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel Cover 

Maineflex Enamel, Coated One Side 
Mainefold Enamel 

Mainefold Enamel Cover 

North Star Dull Enamel 

Seal Enamel 

Engravatone Coated 

Coated Publication Text 





AND 
OXFORD AND OXFORD 


MIAMI PAPERS 


USE THESE FINE 


UNCOATED PAPERS 


Carfax English Finish 
Carfax Super 

Carfax Eggshell 

Wescar Offset 

Wescar Satin Plate Offset 
Wescar Gloss Plate Offset 
English Finish Litho 

Super Litho 

Duplex Label 








OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue 


New York 17, N.Y 


Mili 


s at Rumtord, Maine, and West Carrollton 


Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxtord Merchants 


Albany, N.Y W. H. Smith Paper Corp 
Atla i. G Wyant & Paper Co 
Augusta, Maine Carter, Rice & Co. Cory 
Baltimore, Md The Mudge Paper Co 
Bethlehem, Pa Wileox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co 
Boise, Idaho Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass Carter, Rice & Co. Corp 
Storrs & Bement Co 

Buffalo, N. Y - | nklin-Cowan Paper Co 
Charlotte, N, C . Caskie Paper Co., Ine 
The Charlotte Paper Co 


Chattanooga, Tenn Bond-Sanders Paper Co 


Chieago, Il é » Ie ingham & Prosser Co 
Bradner, Smith & Co 

The Whitaker Paper Co 

Cincinnati, Ohio Phe Johnston Paper Co, 
The Whitaker Paper Co 

Cleveland, Ohio, 4 The Cleveland Paper Co 
Columbu |” ee Scioto Paper Co 


Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co 
The Whitaker Paper Co 


Dayton, Ohio 





Des Moines, lowa , Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Detroit, Mich “a Chope Stevens Paper Co 
Iresno, Calif. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Hartford, Conn, . Green & Low Paper Co., Ine 
Stor & Bement Co 

Indianapolis, Ind MacCollum Paper Co 
Jacksonville, Fh Jacksonville Paper Co 
Kalamazoo, Mict Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Kansas City, Mo Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Knoxvill Penr I r Co 
Lincoln, Net \ nior 
Little Rock, Arlt : Co. 
I Beach, Cal B Towne 
los An Cal BI t 
Louisville kK > la ville ye Co 
Lynehbur Va ; ( kie Paper Co., Ine. 
Manchester, N. H C,H. Robinson Co, 
Memph Tenn Lou le Paper Co, 
Miami, Fla... ; Everglades Paper Co, 
Milwaukee, W Allman-Ch tiansen Paper Co, 
ensenbrenner Paper Co, 

Minneapoli Mins Wileox-Mosher-Leffholm Co, 
Nashville, Tent Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 


Newark, N. J . Bulkle Dunton & Co., Ine. 
New Haven, Conn. . Bulkte Dunton & Co 
(Div. of Carte Riee & Co, Corp.) 

Storrs & Bement Co. 

New York, N. ¥ Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 


Sulkle Junton & Co.,, Ine. 
Bu ; i > 


Miller & W 
The Whitaker Paper Co, 


Oakland, Calif. . : Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Western Paper Co, 

. Atlantic Paper Co 
Wileox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Phoenix Ari Blake Moffitt & Towne 
Pittsburgh, Pa General Paper Co 
Brubaker Paper Co, 

Porthind, Maine. . . ©. HE. Robinson Co, 
Moffitt & Towne 


Omaha, Net 


Philadelphia, Pa, . 


Portland, Oregon Blake 
Providence: Rv I Carter, Rice & Co. Corp, 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y Genesee Valley Paper Co, 


Sacramento, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Louis, Mo, Bermingwham & Prosser Co, 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Pobey Fine Papers, Ine 


Sun Bernardino, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Lake City, Utatk Western Newspape Union 
San Diewo, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San rranciseo, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Jose, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle, Wash Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sioux City, Towa Western Newspaper Union 
Spokane, Wash Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass. . Bulkley, Dunton & Co 


(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Pape 
Paper House of New England 


tockton, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tacoma, Wast Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ta I Fampa Paper Co 
Toledo, Oh Pa Merchants. Inc 
Tucson, Ariz. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Worceste Mass Esty Div. Carte Rice & Co, Cory 


* OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 ast Wacker Drive, Chic ago 1, Ul. 


Ohio 


Cauthorne Paper Co. 
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Quick-Etch for Magnesium Plates 


A new chemical method for etching 
magnesium printing plates was announced 
by the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
at the annual convention of the American 
Photoengravers Association. The new 
process is said to etch magnesium cleanly 
to printing depth in from one-fifth to one 
tenth the time required by present means 
The new process consists of the applica 
tion of a special etching solution to a mag- 
nesium alloy plate in a specially designed 
machine. Quality of the plates is said to be 
excellent. According to Dow, which also 
manufactures the magnesium plates, 25 
per cent of the commercial and newspaper 
engravers in the United States and Can 
ada are now using magnesium 


Art-O-Graph Image Projector 


An image projector useful for art work 
in agencies, art studios or publishing firms 
has been announced by J. A. Engel, Inc., 
624 Syndicate Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Called the Model 44 Art-O-Graph, 
the instrument casts bright, sharp images 
to correct scale on a drawing table. Any 
size illustration from a postage stamp to 
a newspaper page can be projected, and 
the projected image can be enlarged or 
reduced more than four times from the 
original. 





Art-O Graph projects images on drawing board 


Ink-Sav Prevents Skinning 


A new substance called Ink-Sav_ has 
been developed by the Ames Laboratories, 
Inc., 132 Water St., S. Norwalk, Conn 
The compound is said to prevent skin 
formation in printing inks and silk screen 
enamels. It is especially recommended for 
use in partly filled cans of ink left for 
storage, and on the ink remaining in the 
press fountain. It is colorless and volatile 
so that it will evaporate when the ink is 
used leaving no residue, and will not in 
terfere with the color or drying rate of 
any ink. It is applied with a sprayer or 
may be mixed with the ink. 
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Paraline eliminates many drawing instruments 


Combination Drawing Instrument 


A new model device called Paraline, 
manufactured by Pickett & Eckel, Inc., 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, IIL, is said to 
combine the functions of T-square, tri 
angles, straight-edge, scales and protrac 
tor. It is used without adjustments or ad 
ditional parts, is 12! inches long and 
weighs less than four ounces. It is design 
ed for layout artists, to cut negative strip 
ping time in lithography and layout time 
for printers. 





The Studebaker rubber molding press model 130 


Hydraulic Rubber Stamp Press 


A new electrically-heated press for mak 
ing rubber stamps has been announced 
by the Studebaker Machine Co., 1221 § 
Oth Ave., Maywood, Ill. The electrically 
heated platen is water-cooled. Pressures 
up to 30 tons may be applied by a foot 
operated hydraulic unit. Three pedals con 
trol the unit. The press is equipped with 
a hydraulic gauge, cord and plug, and 
automatic pilot light. Platens are 8x10 
inches. The heating unit uses 3,000 watts 
of 110-volte AC 


Laukhuff Precision Cutters 


A new line of card cutters has been 
announced by the Laukhuff Manufactur 
ing Corp., 2979 N. 30th St, Milwaukee 
10, Wis., for the precision shearing of a 
wide range of materials. Built in sizes 
trom 16 to 36 inches, the devices will cut 
a wide variety of materials such as paper, 
heavy cardboard, mounting boards, film, 
rubber, plastics and light gauge metals, 
and are said to be permanently accurate 
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Teflon Used in Graphic Arts 


New uses in the graphic arts are being 
found for Teflon, a material produced by 
the E. 1. du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del. Slipperier than ice, Teflon 
is chiefly remarkable because virtually 
nothing will stick to it, and it refuses to 
pick up ink. It is being used to coat glass 
fabric for a lining for the raceway of 
collating machines. Three-inch Teflon 
coated glass fabric tape is spirally wound 
around steel rolls over which printed 
paper passes on the way to folders. The 
forming noses which fold printed paper 
on rotogravure presses are covered with a 
similar material. These and similar uses 
are said to eliminate smudging of partial 
ly-dried inks 


Intermediate Shelf Paper Rack 


A new paper storage rack has been 
especially designed for printers and other 
quantity users of paper by the Equipment 
Manufacturing, Inc., 21,550 Hoover Road, 
Detroit 5, Mich. The new racks are so 
designed that an intermediate shelf may 
be added for economical use of space 
without placing excessive weight on un 
boxed papers, and it is said to double the 
capacity where smaller quantities of a 
large assortment are carried. Standard 
racks will handle 22!5x35-inch sheets, 
but special sizes are also available 





Newly-designed shelf racks for storing paper 


Plastic Sensitized Coating 


A new, plastic, high speed sensitized 
coating for metal plates used in photoen 
graving and photo-lithography has been 
announced by the Eastman Kodak Co 
Rochester 4, N.Y. Unaffected by changes 
in humidity or temperature, the material 
provides a water insoluble topping with 
high stability and high sensitivity. Since 
it keeps its speed indefinitely, plates may 
be precoated days or weeks ahead of use 
as slack time Opportunities permit, the 
manufacturer claims. It contains no 
chromium salts, and can be used on an; 
type of metal plate. 
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Announce Graphic Arts Camera 


The Caesar-Saltzman is a new con- 
denser type enlarger for the graphic arts 
recently announced 
by J. G. Saltzman, 
Inc., 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave, New 
York 17, N.Y. It 
features the follow 
ing: lenses of short 
focal length for re 
ductions, cones of 
various lengths, 
Variac for control 
of light and Kelvin 
out-put for color 
separations, elec- 
tronic timer, interlocking lens and cam 
era motion, and reducing negative holders. 
Literature is available by writing to the 
manufacturer 








Mayville filing cabinet for negatives, art, etc. 


Cabinet for Filing Negatives 

An all-stecl, 1 }-drawer filing cabinet, 
designed for offset negatives was recent 
ly put on the market by the Mayville Me 
tal Products Co., Mayville, Wis. The cabi 
net is 29 inches high with drawers 25x 
22x11 inches. It may also be used for 
filing artwork and paste-ups, blueprints, 
plates and similar materials 


Gluer Made for Gumming Labels 


Ungummed labels may be used with 
the new model BX Gluer recently an 
nounced by the Glue-Fast Equipment Co., 
Inc., 11 White St, New York 13, NLY. 
Feature of the new gluer is said to be its 
simplicity, with no maintenance required 
except an occasional rinse. Glue reservoir 
holds enough for several hundred labels, 
which may be as wide as six inches 





BX Gluer applies adhesive to ungummed labels 
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The Robertson Printing frame has new features 


Model J Vacuum Printing Frame 


A new vacuum printing frame has been 
announced by Robertson Photo-mechanix, 
Inc., 3067 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, III. 
Called Model J, the frame is also made 
in an economy model, without certain 
features, called Model JE. Both models 
are available in a variety of sizes. Special 
features include an all-metal frame, a 
vacuum reserve tank that permits opera- 
tion Only seconds after loading, constant 
vacuum pressure maintained by an auto- 
matic switch, and a pressure release valve 
on the control panel, permitting bleeding 
of either frame, tank, or both 





Herbert Oxy Cold Bar neutralizes press static 


Oxy Cold Bar Neutralizes Static 


An electrical device to eliminate sta 
tic electricity during printing or folding 
operations has been developed by Her- 
bert Products, Inc., Woodhaven, N.Y. The 
Herbert Oxy Cold Bar supplies high vol- 
tage clectricity to neutralize material at 
critical points. Current is controlled so 
that no shock, sparking or arcing can 
occur. A transformer supplies current to 
flexible emitter points which causes ioni- 
zation of the air. A static charge is bal- 
anced by the flow of electrons in the ion- 
ized air into an aluminum ground rod. It 
is available in variable lengths from 6 to 
100 inches to fit practically every type of 
paper-handling equipment 


Flexographic Printing Gloss Ink 

A recently-developed flexographic ink 
has been found useful for printing on 
polyethylene and foil as well as for cello- 
phane, according to the manufacturer, 
Bensing Brothers and Deeney, 3301 Hunt- 
ing Park Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. Called 
Excellobrite, the new ink kas a high gloss 
and is suggested as a background or first 
down color when printing on foil for 
overprinting with standard Foilbrite 
When used this way, the new ink ts said 
to give a brilliance of its own and to en- 
hance the sparkle of the overprint 





“Black Light’ Exposure Frame 


The Lacey-Luci Platemaker and Photo- 
Kopier is a newly developed product of 
the Merritt Lacey Corp., 31 Central Ave., 
Newark 2, N.J. With a working area of 
18x24 inches, the frame is designed for 
exposing sensitized plates and for making 
contact and reflex negatives and photo- 
copies. In addition, the manufacturer says 
that the unit may be used as a light table 
for stripping and positioning of negatives. 
It is claimed that a presensitized plate can 
be burned in in 90 seconds because of the 
lighting arrangement in which eight 
blacklight tubes are used, equalling the 
speed of arc lamps. 





The new Lacey-Luci platemaker and photo copier 


Round-Corner Cutting Machine 


A new power-operated round-corner 
cutting machine has been announced by 
the Hambro Trad- 
ing Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 17 E. 54th 
St., New York 17, 
N. Y. It has both 
top and bottom 
knives, which are 
available in a com- 
plete range of sizes. 
Motor is mounted 
directly on the base 
of the machine and 
the unit is equip- 
ped with a positive 
acting clutch. Complete information is 
available by writing to manufacturer. 





Tandem Principle for Collator 


A new 20-page tandem model collator 
has been announced by Thomas Collators, 
Inc., 30 Church St., New York 7. Divided 
into two sections of 10 bins each, the new 
machine permits collating of 20 pages in 
two groups of 10 pages. Adjustable trays 
allow page sizes to vary from 3x8l4 
inches to 14x17 inches. Speeds up to 
12,000 sheets an hour may be attained. 
It is similar to a 32-page model an- 
nounced in September. 





New 20-page tandem collator built by Thomas 
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General Printing 

GENERAL PRINTING, by Glen U. Clee 
ton and Charles W. Pitkin, is a new edi- 
tion of a standard school textbook. (THE 
INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
$3.35.) This is essentially a “how-to-do- 
it” book for use in high school printshops 
and other schools teaching the trade. It has 
a great deal of general information and 
background, plus a bibliography, making 
it a highly useful volume for a teacher or 
student. Mr. Cleeton is dean of the School 
of Printing Management, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Pitkin is vice-president and director of 
manufacturing of Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
New York book publishing firm. 


Printers’ Imposition 

PRINTERS’ IMPOSITION, by F. C. Avis, 
26 Gordonbrock Road, London, SE4, 
England, $1.50 postpaid, is a new book 
published by the author. It’s a good bar- 
gain for printers doing multiple-page im 
position, provided the American can 
hurdle the use of English terminology. 
Fortunately Mr. Avis includes one chap- 
ter of definitions, since many words com- 
monly used in England are practically 
unknown here. 

For example: Twelvemo is defined as 
“a one-twelfth subdivision of a paper 
broadside, e.g., crown common 12mo 
33 x 624 in.; also known as duodecimo.” 
A second definition of the same word is 
“a collection of twelve pages in imposi- 
tion.” A handy 5x7!'-inch size, the book 
has 144 pages and hard cover. 


Book Binding by Hand 

BOOK BINDING BY HAND, by Laurence 
Town (THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK 
DEPARTMENT, $4.85) is a complete in- 
struction book for the person who wants 
to do bookbinding in a professional man- 
ner. Written and printed in England, 
copies are now available in the U.S. It is 
not intended for the regular machine- 
equipped bookbindery, but for the seri- 
ous amateur who wants to rebind old 
books, to put special bindings on new 
books, or to turn out limited private edi- 
tions. Instructions are detailed, and nu 
merous line-drawing illustrations are used 
to make exact procedures easily under- 
standable. Mr. Town is not only a crafts- 
man, but an able teacher. He is careful 
to include not only complete steps, but 
lists of tools, charts and formulas. 


g money order or check with order. Price i 
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Graphic Arts Management 

MANAGEMENT IN THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS, published by the Department of 
Printing Management of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa., is a report of the 1952, plus a sum 
mary of the 1951, conferences held at 
the school. With 46 pages and paper 
cover, the booklet sells for $5. It contains 
material from speeches and discussions by 
a number of management authorities 


Helpful Aids in Book Production 


HELPFUL AIDS IN BOOK PRODUC- 
TION has just been published by the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute. It is a 200-page 
reference volume which has a back cover 
pocket containing a kit of tools including 
type gauges, halftone screen determinator, 
paper equivalentor, and charts showing 
stamping inks, color and metallic foils. 
The book is priced at $11.50 with the 
tool kit, $8.50 without, and orders may 
be placed with Bookbinding and Book 
Production, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Other features of the book include 
basic printing and folding form imposi 
tons; full-page composite illustrations; 
many tables and charts; minimum manu- 
facturing standards; publishers’ produc- 
tion order forms; typographic style 
manual; trade terms, conditions and prac- 
tices; and articles on typography, plates, 
photo engraving, paper stock, binding, 
press imposition and printing. 


Copyright Problems Analyzed 


1953 COPYRIGHT PROBLEMS ANA 
LYZED 1s a series of lectures arranged and 
edited by Theodore R. Kupferman, pub 
lished by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
214 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
price $6.75. This is the second book of a 
series and is based on lectures given in 
1951 under the auspices of the Copyright 
Institute of the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
The first volume was called 7 Copyright 
Problems Analyzed. The book includes 
legal cases cited and analyzed pertaining 
to the copyright field 

One chapter tells about protective so 
cieties for authors and creators. Others 
are: Idea-Piracy Claims, Contracts, Syn- 
dication Problems, Tax Aspects, and 
Fringe Rights in Literary and Artistic 
Property. The book would be of value to 
publishers, authors, designers and other 
creators dealing in original material 


Studio Book of Alphabets 

THE STUDIO BOOK OF ALPHABETS, 
printed in England, and published in the 
United States by Studio Publications, Inc., 
1432 Fourth Ave., New York, sells for $2 
Ic is a book of specimen alphabets for use 
by lettering artists who find it easier to 
follow accepted forms rather than to in- 
vent new ones for a particular job. Some 
of the specimens are standard types avail 
able in any type specimen book. Some 
are foreign types which are not readily 
found here, and a few are hand-lettered 
styles. In most of the 67 specimens, com- 
plete alphabets are given. Size most com 
mon is 48-point, but the range is from 
36- to 72-point. 


Airbrushing for Commercial Art 


AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUES FOR COM- 
MERCIAL ART, a 128-page manual and 
exercise book written by John B. Musac- 
chia, Henri A. Fluchere and Melvin J. 
Grainer, has been published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 3430 W. 42nd St, New 
York. Price is $7.50. Left-hand pages 
show finished art work with symbols indi 
cating techniques used to achieve the re 
sults. Right-hand pages show the art work 
in line form ready for airbrushing. Proce 
dure applying to each lesson is explained. 
Lesson subjects range from simple jobs 
to photo retouching and airbrushing ma- 
chinery illustrations and architectural 
drawings. The board-covered book is wire- 
bound to lie flat when opened, and the 
student reader may tear out lesson sheets 


Montreal Apprentice Commission 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1952-1953, of the 
Apprenticeship Commission of the Print 
ing Trades of the City of Montreal, 1485 
Crescent St., Montreal 25, Que., Canada. 
This is a paper-bound booklet of 56 pages, 
and is a summary of what the city is doing 
for its 452 apprentices. The problem is 
complicated in Montreal because of the 
two-language (French and English) popu 
lation. The book gives statistics and 
tables. But what is of more interest to 
the general reader is the outline of 
instruction as given by the School of 
Graphic Arts, articles on the psychological 
examinations for selection of apprentices 
and moral and social training in the print- 
ing trades. The introductory article gives 
an analysis of the foundations of appren- 
ticeship, the employer's responsibilities, 
origins, organization, standards of admis- 
sion, theoretical training in the scheol and 
practical training in the printing shop 


French Equipment Catalog 

MACHINES FOR THE PAPER AND 
BOARD INDUSTRIES AND THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS is a cooperative catalog of French 
manufacturers of equipmert for proces 
sing or printing paper. It is published by 
the “Syndicat National des Constructeurs 
de Machines.” Divided into six main 
groups, the member firms cover all equip 
ment necessary in this field. The book is 
the latest edition of the general catalog, 
and a good deal of it is in the French 
language, although much of it is trans 
lated into English. Evident!y prepared by 
the different firms, the sheets are put to- 
zether with perfect binding, hard back. 
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Principles of Color Photography 
PRINCIPLES OF COLOR PHOTOGRA 

PHY, by three Eastman Kodak scientists, 
Ralph M. Evans, W/. T. Hanson, Jr., and 
W. Lyle Brewer, is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y.; price $11. This is a schol 
arly text full of fundamental information 
for the serious student of the subject. It 
is the only available book which stresses 
the development of basic theory. The se 
tions on vision will appeal particularly to 
engineers and scientists in color. tele 
sion and other fields in which practical 
problems relating to colorimetry and psy 
chological aspects of color vision are en 
countered, Included is a review and 
analysis of the development of reproduc 
tion theory for color photographic proces 
ses which should be especially interesting 
to those concerned with the theory of 
color reproduction in related fields 


Nature and the Arts 

NATURE AND THE ARTS is a 36-page 
book with paper cover recently published 
by Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. The 
publication, like its predecessor, Book 
Ilustration, is not for sale, but will be 
sent free to those who request a copy. 
Compiled by M. Peter Piening, instructor 
at the Art Students League of New York, 
the book contains 24 illustrations show 
ing nature’s form and a corresponding 
art “design” by man 


Typographica No. 8 

TYPOGRAPHICA No. 8 is the latest 
issue Of a magazine-type of publication 
issued every now and then by Percy Lund 
Humphries & Co. Ltd., 12 Bedford Square, 
London WC1; price 5/ (about 70c). A 
lead article traces the history of “hands” 
or “fists’—the little typographic devices 
used to point to something in printings, 
with examples taken from ancient and 
modern printing. Other articles on art, 
typography and printing include “The 
Autobiography of a Wooden Press,” writ 
ten in the first person, of a muscum picce 


in England 


POPAI Hall of Fame 

1953 HALL OF FAME—Oatstanding 
Examples of America’s Most Successful 
Displays and Merchandising Ideas. This 
is a horizontal format, plastic-bound book 
published by the Point-of-Purchase Ad 
vertising Institute, 16 FE. 44rd Se, New 
York 1 $1 

The book illustrates 5O of the P-O-P 
displays that were shown in the recent 
seventh annual POPAI symposium and 
exhibit in Chicago. It also tells the sell 
ing problem, the solution, and evidence 
of results obtained 


Color in Decoration and Design 
COLOR IN DECORATION AND DESIGN 
by Frederick M. Crewdson, is published 
by Frederick J. Drake & Co., 117 Green 
Bay Road, Wilmette, Ill.; price $3. This 
is a volume of over 200 pages in which 
the author deals with various aspects of 
color including theory, perception, psy- 
chology of, and how to use it. It’s a 
clearly-written book for semi-popular 
consumption, but has a good deal of meat, 
drawn from hundreds of sources.” 
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Screen Process Printing 

SCREEN PROCESS PRINTING VOLUME 
Iwo is a spiral-bound volume published 
by Press and Process Publications, 42, 
Tintagel Drive, Stanmore, Middlesex, 
England; price $4. Its objective is said to 
be to further the cause of silk screen by 
showing print buyers how they can use 
the process to advantage. There are some 
tine specimens of silk screen printing, and 
a number of articles telling about new 
developments. One section is devoted to 
abstracts and references to articles in the 
British and American trade press. 


Package Design 

PACKAGE DESIGN: THE FORCE Ot 
VISUAL SELLING, by Ladislav Sutnar, is 
a companion volume to Design at the 
Point of Sale, by the same author, pub 
lished last year. Publisher is Arts Inc., 667 
Madison Ave., New York 21; price $9.75 
The book itself is distinctively modern in 
design, and contains 545 illustrations to 
illustrate or teach about package design 
A package should entice its purchaser,’ 
says Mr. Sutnar, and the text elaborates 
on this theme and how Mr. Sutnar thinks 
it can be done 


Tramp Printer 

TRAMP PRINTER, by Harry J. Muntz, 
is published by Pageant Press, 130 W 
i2nd St, New York; price $2.50. The 
title is somewhat misleading, especially 
to those of us in the printing crafts who 
know the old meaning of the term. Harry 
Muntz’ book is an autobiographical story 
Originally a printing teacher, he discover 
ed that he had tuberculosis, gave up his 
job and entered a hospital. After a year’s 
cure he moved his city-bred family to a 
farm. The Muntzes were a family that 
never lost their humor or courage and 
learned to like country life. Eventually 
Mr. Muntz went back to working in the 
printing trade 


Advertising Arrow Designs 

Ab-ARROWS, ALBUM No. |, compiled 
by Mary M. Riggs, is a_ plastic-spiral 
bound book containing a most amazing 
collection of arrow designs that have been 
used in advertising. With 144 pages and 
650 arrows, the book would be useful 
to the Jayout artist looking for original 
ways to dramatize printed advertising 
(THE INLAND PRINTER Book Depart 
ment, $4.85.) 

It is said to be a compilation made 
from examining 4,000 magazines and 
other publications. Printed by offset, the 
arrows could be pasted up for reproduc 
won copy, or traced, or reworked to suit 


special purposes 





New Book List Out 


The Inland Printer has just completed 
a new Book List containing many stand 
ard books just published on printing 
and related material. The list is divided 
according to subject matter. Send for 
your copy today 

THE INLAND PRINTER 


Book Department 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 














Ten Trails to Sales 


TEN TRAILS TO SALES, by Fred De- 
ARMOND, published by Lloyd R. Wolfe 
and Associates, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, is priced at $3.50. It is a sprite- 
ly little book with 10 chapters, cartoon 
illustrations, and an attractive cover. Al- 
though it purports to be a “course for the 
tenderfoot” and “refresher for the old- 
timer,’ it is more Of the inspirational than 
the instructional type of book. It does 
have many practical suggestions under 
such headings as: Study People—Why 
and How They Buy, Talk in Terms of 
Buyer Benefits, Let Your Customers Speak 
for You, Meet Objections with Mental 
Footwork, Focus on a Key Issue, Ask for 
the Order, and others. 


Yearbook of Private Financing 

THE 1953 YEARBOOK OF PRIVATE 
PLACEMENT FINANCING has been pub- 
lished by E. V. Hale & Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, IlL., private place- 
ment specialists. The book is the fifth 
successive annual edition and sells at $100 
a copy. It obtains its information from all 
published sources, but principally from 
a study of the investment portfolios of 
more than 200 life insurance companies 
and other investing institutions. Book 
publishers increased borrowings last year, 
but in printing and lithography such loans 
decreased by 75 per cent. The largest 
loan went to Printers Sales Corp., which 
sold a $1 million first mortgage note at 
1.75 per cent for a 15-year maturity to a 
life insurance company. 


World Paper Trade Directory 

PHILLIPS’ PAPER TRADE DIRECTORY 
OF THE WORLD has been published for 
1953. It is available from S. C. Phillips 
& Co. Ltd., 3, Tudor St., London, E.C.4, 
England: price 39/6d. (about $5.60) 
postpaid. 

This edition has been completely re 
vised and contains almost 900 pages of 
information about paper mills all over 
the world, including sizes and number 
of machines, annual output and_ sales 
offices. Makes of paper, board and pulp 
are classified. Also included are associa 
tions and federations, and a glossary of 
trade terms in six languages 


Printgraphic Applied Technics 

PRINTGRAPHIC APPLIED TECHNICS, 
by T. I. Archer, has been published by his 
firm, The Laboratory, 56 Achilles Road, 
West Hampstead, London NW6; price 
85 cents. This is a 32-page booklet of the 
handbook type filled with technical in 
formation, including formulas, on various 
plate-making processes. Sections are in- 
cluded on photography, etching, photo- 
gravure, polymetallic plates, coppering 
aluminum and stainless steel, and offset 
plates 


Block Printing on Fabrics 

BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS, by 
Florence Pettit, is a hobby craft book 
published by Hastings House, 41 E. 50th 
St., New York 22; $5. 

A printer who might want to try a 
new hobby, or who might want to get 
some suggestions on linoleum block 
printing, would find it useful. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


September 25, 1952 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
628 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


We installed one of your paper cutters in our plant 
in May of this year, 1952, and find it highly satisfac- 


tory. — 
anne es... 
¥-Both our bindery foreman and man who runs the 


fitter says that it is the best machine they ever ~~ 


\operated. It has several new features, especially the — 
draulic clamp which our cutterman says eliminates a 
lo the hard and tiring work. i eal 


We wouldn’t want to be without it! 
Yours sincerely, 


THE DRURY PRINTING oo 


—  ee e 








THE - 


LAWSON 
CUTTER 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 


A. —. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY 
Denver, Colo. 


SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga, 


SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC. 
Dallas, Texas 


SEARS LIMITED 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Dr. Grayson Kirk (center), Columbia University president, congratulates Frank Pulliam, winner of the 
first scholarship in Columbia’s new Graphic Arts Center. The scholarship is one of four established by 
Kurt H. Volk (left), New York typographer. Mr. Volk expressed the hope that others within the field 
might follow suit and so promote Columbia’s program for giving young men and women with talent 
an education with emphasis on the graphic arts. Columbia gives a BFA degree with a graphic arts major 





The Graphic Arts Association of Washington, D. C., Inc., elected officers at its 39th annual meeting 
held at the Hotel Shoreham, Sept. 28. Raymond Blattenberger, Public Printer of the United States, was 
guest speaker at the meeting and was made an honorary life member. New officers shown above are 
(I, to r.) Herbert G. Pillen, general manager, Mercury Press, president; J. Thurman Diggs, Byron S. 
Adams Co., vice-president; Garwood Chamberlin, E. A. Merkle Inc., recording secretary; George P. 
Mallonee, the executive secretary; and John Beckham of the Rufus H. Darby Printing Co., treasurer 


Elmer G. Voigt (left) receives a specially prepared copy of a book telling the history of the library 
of the Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Printed in two colors and hand bound in 
morocco leather, the book was produced in a single copy by members of the club to honor Voigt, who 
helped make the library one of the country’s most extensive collections of technical data on the graphic 
arts industry, Voigt is vice-president of the board of the Western Printing and Lithographing Co., 
Racine, and president of the Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. Presentation was 
made by Victor Schwarze, past president, as Robert Konsin, the immediate past president, looks on 














Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Printing Equipment Association 
Elects Officers for 1953-54 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Printing Equipment Association, Inc., in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, the following 
officers were elect- 
ed: Richard B. Tul- 
lis, Miller Printing 
Machinery Co.,, 
president; Martin 
M. Reed, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype 
Co., vice-president 
and James W. 
Coultrap, Michle 
Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Co., 
treasurer. James E. 
Bennet remains 
with the association as executive secretary. 

The board of directors now includes 
Donald C. Cottrell, John E. Eddy, H. G. 
Evans, George A. Heintzemann, J. Wes- 
ley Lee, Philip P. Merrill, R. V. Mitchell, 
Harold T. Simpson, Fred S. Tipson, Ed- 
ward G. Williams, Harry G. Williams 
Members of the association manufacture 
95 per cent of the printing equipment 
used in the United States. 





Richard B. Tullis 


Printing Industry of Utah 
Welcomed Into PIA by Rudisill 


The second annual graphic arts conven- 
tion sponsored by the Printing Industry 
of Utah was highlighted by installation 
of the state organization as a part of the 
Printing Industry of America. 

Members of the Utah group were wel 
comed into the national organization of 
printing and lithographing companies by 
James J. Rudisill, now PIA president, who 
was the guest speaker at the convention 
luncheon, Sept. 26, at the Newhouse Hotel 
in Salt Lake City. 


Opens Labor Relations Office 

William F. Gutwein, formerly with 
Fawcett-Dearing Printing Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has opened new offices in Louisville 
under the name of Wm. F. Gutwein, Inc. 
He intends to practice as a labor relations 
consultant on matters of union difficulties. 
He will also accept appointments in 
foreman-management training, employee 
relations programs, labor-management 
communications, information service, and 
public relations, and will be available for 
human relations speeches. 
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New officers of the Advertising Typographers 


Association of America, Inc., line up in front of 
the Colonial Printing Office, Williamsburg, Va. 
They are (I. to r.): Walter Armstrong, Philadel 
phia, vice-president; Carl Ford, the J. W. Ford 
Co., Cincinnati, president; Mrs. E. W. Shaefer, 
Tri-Arts Press, New York, treasurer, and Jerry 
Singleton, executive secretary, New York City 


Advertising Typographers Group 
Elects Officers at Convention 
Carl H. Ford of the J. W. Ford Co., 


Cincinnati, was elected president of the 
Advertsing Typographers Association of 
America, Inc. at its 27th annual conven- 
tion Sept. 24-26 in Williamsburg, Va. 
Walter T. Armstrong of the Philadelphia 
firm bearing his name was elected vice- 
president, and Mrs. E. W. Shaefer of Tri 
Arts Press, Inc., New York City, is treas- 
urer. Under constitutional changes the 
following new board of directors was 
clected 

E. H. Johnson, J. M. Bundscho, Inc., 
Chicago; Anthony Perrusi, Advertising 
Agencies’ Service Co., Inc., New York 
City; Harvey Willens, George Willens & 
Co., Detroit; Fred Farrar, Typographic 
Service Co., New York City; John N. 
Taylor, Dayton Typographic Service, 
Dayton, Ohio; Kurt H. Volk, Kurt H. 
Volk, Inc., New York City; Benjamin 
Haberman, Graphic Arts Typographers, 
Inc., New York City; Harry O. Kovats, 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc., Chicago; 
and Arthur S. Overbay, Typographic Serv 
ice Co., Inc., Indianapolis. Immediate past 
president Frederick W. Schmidt, Freder 
ick W. Schmidt, Inc., New York City, is 
an ex-officio board member. 

Named honorary life directors were 
two former board members, each with 
more than 25 years of ATA service: C. E 
Ruckstuhl, Typographic Service Co., and 
E. M. Diamant, Diamant Typographic 
Service, Inc., both of New York City 

One of the highlights of the conven 
tion, which attracted a record attendance, 
was a visit to Williamsburg’s Colonial 
Printing Office, where Printer Augustus 
R. Klapper set up and ran off a special 
memento piece. In recognition of Mr 
Klapper's fine craftsmanship, the retiring 
president, Frederick W. Schmidt, pre 
sented an honorary ATA membership to 
the shop. 


Supply Salesmen’s Guild Elects 
Officers at Annual Meeting 


International Printers Supply Sales 
men’s Guild, in aanual session during the 
Dallas convention of International Asso 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
elected Norman Rowe of Ideal Roller & 
Manufacturing Co., New York, to serve 
another term as president. Named to serve 
with him were Lee Augustine of Cincin 
nati, first vice-president; Perry Long, Los 
Angeles, second vice-president; Myron 
Lewis, Chicago, secretary; Damon Moore 
of Dallas, treasurer. 

M-. Rowe reported that total local clubs 
had increased from nine to 14 during the 


past year, with over-all membership up 
50 per cent to above 1,000. Guest speaker 
was Roy Cowan, Southwestern Printing 
Co., Dallas, who emphasized ethical sell 
ing methods as good business 


Blattenberger Made Life Member 


Acits 39th annual meeting on Septem 
ber 28 the Graphic Arts Association of 
Washington, D.C., presented an honorary 
life membership to Raymond Blatten 
berger, U.S. Public Printer. Former Pub 
lic Printers, John J. Deviny and A. | 
Giegengack, are also honorary life mem 
bers. Mr. Blattenberger reviewed the 
education of a Public Printer 





Step Melting Dollars! 


SAVE 5. WAYS .. 


ON METAL REMELTING 





Iuveatigate the NOLAN Metal Remelter...7ow/ 





NO PAN Ce ROME,N.Y. 
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Pontiac Engraving and Electrotyping Co., Chicago, recently installed a complete set of contrifugal 
casting curve electrotype equipment, finishing a two-year $100,000 expansion program. The firm 


now has art and package design, photography, typesetting, photoengraving and electrotyping facilities 


H. Win Brooks (left) receives the gavel as new president of the Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen from Gilbert LaVesser, past president. Brooks is vice-president of the Wells-Badger 
Corp., Milwaukee, and LaVesser is president of Bookcraft, Inc., Milwaukee. Other officers shown here 
include (1. to r.) John Krautschneider, Arandell Litho, Mitwaukee, auditing board; Clifford Helbert, 
Marquette University Press, first vice-president; Edwin Bachorz, Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Racine, the second vice-president; Henry Kutsche of the E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, 
treasurer; and Lavine Jackobson of the Olsen Publishing Co., Milwaukee, club financial secretary 


Harry E. Brinkman (leit), president of Cincinnati Lithographing Co., took personal charge when his 
firm recently scrapped an old offset press. First press ever bought by the firm, the old machine was 
broken up to make room for a new Harris 42x58-inch single-color. Brinkman was president of the 
NAPL for four years and president of the LTF in 1950. Waiting for a chance at the sledge hammer 
are Richard W. Fischer (center), plant superintendent, and Frank J. Geers, assistant general manager 
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American Vocational Association 
To Discuss Printing Education 


On the agenda for the American Voca- 
tional Association’s annua! convention, 
which opens Nov. 24 in Chicago, is a 
session devoted to improving graphic arts 
instruction through cooperation with in- 
dustry. Sponsoring the meeting are the 
International Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation and the printing section of Chi- 
cago public schools. 

Dr. Edward C. Estabrooke, secretary 
and educational director of the American 
School, Chicago, will serve as chairman. 
One panel will discuss what industry 
wants from schools, and another will deal 
with “How Schools Are Meeting Indus- 
try’s Needs.” 


Rochester Printing School 
To Grant Bachelor's Degrees 

The New York State Board of Regents 
has authorized the Rochester Institute of 
Technology Department of Printing to 
award the bachelor of science degree. Al- 
though details have not been completed, 
it is expected that students entering the 
school this fall will continue study toward 
the degree. 

The addition of the new program will 
not alter the present curriculum which 
leads to a diploma as Associate in Applied 
Science upon completion of a two or 
three years’ course. The fourth year will 
give students a chance for extended work 
in the management phase of printing, and 
an increase in advanced technical study 
The revised program also includes offset 
lichography, as well as letterpress printing 


New Salt Lake Craftsmen Club 


The Salt Lake Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen with 26 members received its 
charter Sept. 28. The club was installed 
by Perry R. Long, past-president of the 
International association. 

Othicers clected were: LeRoy DeKar 
ver, Deseret News Press, president; 
Thomas B. Lawson, Sr., Western Printing 
Co., first vice-president; Mark B. Gray, 
Utah Printing Co., second vice-president 
Phillip C. Sturges, University of Utah 
Press, secretary; LaMar P. Busath, Print 
ers’ Inc., treasurer 


Craftsmen Authorize Two Clubs 


Two new clubs have been authorized 
by the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. Both charter appli 
cations were favorably received by the 
board of governors and acted upon during 
the annual convention of the association 
at Dallas, Sept. 13. The Harbor Area 
Club, Long Beach, Calif., will be pre- 
sented with its charter soon. The second 
authorized charter will go to Helsinki, 
Finland 


Ink Company Founder Dies 

Roy Bensing, one of the founders and 
owners of Bensing Bros. & Deeney, Phil- 
adelphia ink manufacturer, died Sept. 27 
after a brief illness. He was 56 years old 
and had been in the ink business for 42 
years. He helped form the present com- 
pany in 1936 
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to 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD Company 


Special Products Division 
A510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send me information on the following 


‘“‘Famous-Name’’* graphic arts equipment and supplies distributed by 


Harris-Seybold’s Special Products Division 


dv CHECK FILE NUMBER DESIRED 


CAMERA AND PLATE ROOM 


FILE No, 


1400 


1401 Colight exposure frame 1801 Hammond typographic saws 
1300 = Di-Noe film 1802. Hammond strip material cabinets 
1200 Enco presensitized plates 
1100 Harris Quality-Controlled deep 

etch chemicals BINDERY 
1101 Harris Quality-Controlled surface FILE No 

chemicals 2000 Challenge drilling machines 
1402 International line screens 2001 Challenge paper cutters 
1403 Levy line screens 2100 Macey collator 
1404 Macbeth lighting equipment 2200 Rogers knife grinders 
1405 Robertson photo-mechanical 2300 Rosback perforators 

: oqeypanen: 2301 Rosback stitchers 
nv ie tro lpr 2400 Seybold cutting sticks and knives 
1201 3M presensitized plates 2401 Seybold hollow drills 
2002 Syntron paper joggers 
PRESSROOM 

FILE No. 
1500 Aquatex-Dampabase roller coverings 
1501 Baldwin ink agitators Neuse 
1502 Baldwin press washers 
1503 Baldwin water levels 
1504 Goodyear blankets Company 
1102. Harris Quality-Controlled press 

chemicals 
1505 Herbert static neutralizers Address 
1506 International press washers 
1507 Jomac roller cleaners 
1508 Ortleb ink agitators City 
1600 Thompson-British automatic 

platen press 
1601 MarV-AI letterpress packing Zone State 

fF 
ALA All machines and supplies listed were selected for their high acceptance in the industry and 
ee hecause they meet the engineering standards of Harris-Seybold, manufacturer of Harris 


Brown photo-mechanical equipment 


presses, Seybold cutters and other fine graphic arts equipment 


COMPOSING ROOM 
FILE No 
1800 Challenge proof press 


The ‘Famous Names” listed 


here, and many others, are distributed by Harris-Seybold's Special Products Division 


your dependable national source of graphic arts machinery, equipment and supplies 
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Proposed Rees Bill Will Raise 
Postal Rates by $240 Million 


Proposals for raising postal rates are 
due for early consideration when Con 
gress reconvenes in January. House Post 
Otlice Committee hearings on the Rees 
bill for boosting rates to yield $240 mil 
lion additional revenue were cut short 
when Congress hurried towards adjourn 
ment last July. The hearings developed 
strong support of the bill by Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield and 
others, and vigorous Opposition from 
printing trades union spokesmen, direct 
mail advertisers, paper industry represen 
tatives, and from many newspaper and 
magazine publishers 

Since Congress adjourned, the Senate 
Post Office Committee's advisory council, 
comprising newspaper and magazine pub 
lishers and others concerned with mail 
rates, has continued a study of Post Office 
policies and operations, and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York 
City, a nonpartisan, nonprofit organiza 
uon, has been assigned to survey the 
economic role of the postal service. Pur 
pose of the survey and the advisory coun 
cil’s study is to provide information for 
guiding the Senate committee in making 
recommendations for reducing the Post 
Office Department's estimated $450 mil 
lion annual deficit 

Senator Frank Carlson, Kansas Repub 
lican heading the Senate committee and 
its council, said in September that the 
latter group might propose a plan for in 
creasing revenue about $350 million by 
raising postage on all first class matter 
mailed out of town from three to five 
cents, with local letters staying on the 
lower basis. If recommended and adopted, 
this plan, according to the Senator, would 
eliminate the current six-cent air mail 
rate, and provide for one-day delivery by 
air, to most of the country, of all letters 
traveling more than 400 miles. Senator 
Carlson also reported that other phases ot 
the council's study include increases in 
second and third class rates, and standard 
ization of envelope sizes to solve costly 
problems involved in machine cancella 
tion of mail 

The survey being conducted by the Na 
uonal Industrial Conference Board ts ex 
pected to clarify such phases as the impact 
of the postal service on the American 
economy in general; the extent to which 
business and industry are using the ser 
vice; the role played by the Post Office 
Department in facilitating and distribut 
ing the national output; and, if data are 
available, the “elasticity” of demand for 
postal service. That quoted word is inter 
preted to mean the effect of rate increases 
on postal revenues 

It is estimated that the Rees bill would 
raise rates as follows: first class, $150 
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million; second class, $20 million; third 
class, $52 million; air mail, $15 million; 
book mailings, $4'% million. Organiza 
tions opposing the bill have suggested 
that printers, direct mail adverusers, other 
groups and their customers who wish to 
join in the opposition should tell their 
Congressmen how the increases would 
affect their business 


Department of Labor Develops 
Aptitude Tests for Printing 


The Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Employment Security has developed aptu- 
tude tests for use in the printing industry 
Worked out in cooperation with local 
printing groups and plants, the tests are 
now available in all State employment 
service Offices. Employers desiring to have 
trainee applicants tested as to their po 
tential ability to succeed as hand and 
machine compositors, cylinder or web 
pressmen and bindery workers may re 
quest these offices to administer the tests, 
and results will be given to the employer 

Employers are cautioned that passing 
an aptitude test is only one of several 
factors involved in taking on a trainee 
Other factors include personality, work 
habits and willingness to learn; previous 
employment and school records; special 
skills and knowledge considered desirable 
for performing a specific job. Dr. B. 
Dvorak, chict of the Bureau's testing 
branch, points out that State employment 
service office counsellors and interviewers 
evaluate all these factors in referring pros 
pective employees for a job. This indicates 
the importance of specifying to employ 


r > 
Answers 


to lts a Quiz 





Here are the answers to the quiz 


on page 44, What is your score? 
/ 


1. Gum will not take hold) when 

moistened. 

Only | per cent or A. 

Stressed speed reduces quality. 

70 per cent. Hence, inadequate 

spacing material is silly. 

». Platen halftone black. 

6. Substitute a wood reglet for the 
offending slug. 

7. No. 

8 Portable rack of heat lamps on 
ea h side of the feeder reduc es 
wavy edges caused by too much 
moisture, 

9. No; but very nice to have! 








his J 












ment service personnel exactly what kind 
of employee is needed and the specific job 
he is expected to handle. 

The Bureau is considering development 
of aptitude tests for additional occupa- 
tions in the graphic arts industry, and the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
industry is considering the desirability of 
planning the development of these tests 
on a national scale, in coOperation with 
the Bureau. 


Blattenberger Orders Plant and 
Personnel Security in GPO 

Public Printer Raymond Blattenberger 
announced last month that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office was returning to a 
wartime security status as a temporary 
measure pending completion of a survey 
he had requested the Secretary of Defense 
to make in addition to a study which Mr. 
Blattenberger was conducting at GPO. 
Wartime security status means excluding 
from GPO all outsiders except persons on 
official business. It also requires that all 
employees use photographic identification 
badges, and that visitors be provided with 
special badges and be escorted at all times 
while they are in the GPO. 

Mr. Blattenberger appointed Earl Un 
derwood, assistant production manager, 
as acting security officer on a full-time 
basis. He is responsible for plant as well 
as personnel security. A special commit 
tee was named by Mr. Blattenberger to re 
valuate, under the new security procedure, 
all cases of employees still on the rolls 
who were examined under the old loyalty 
board proceedings. “In my opinion,” he 
said, “the new security regulations issued 
by the Attorney General are far superior 
to the old loyalty proceedings.” 

Responsibility for plant and personnel 
security were formerly separated and car- 
ried on by GPO officials as part-time du- 
ties. The steps Mr. Blattenberger took 
removed from the security set-up all top 
officials who were concerned with the 
loyalty program. 


Miller Completes Army Contract 

One of the nation’s largest producers 
of 90-mm. gun mounts, the Miller Print 
ing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
completed its Army contract and will 
now devote all of its productive capacity 
to the building of printing presses. The 
announcement was made by R. B. Tullis, 
president of the firm, who anticipated 
that freeing men and machines from de 
fense work will enable Miller to take care 
of its backlog of orders for offset and let 
terpress equipment. 


Control Paper Weight With Atoms 


By permission of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Eastern Corporation 
is NOW using an atomic technique for re- 
ducing the cost of standardizing basic 
weight of paper manufactured at its mill 
in Bangor, Me. Called Tracerlab Beta 
Gauge, the device records basis weight 
constantly so that variations may be cor- 
rected promptly; eliminates taking peri- 
odic tear-out samples, and provides the 
means for making faster weight changes 
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Mail Advertising Service Assn. 
Makes Awards at Convention 


Highest award in the field of direct 
mail advertising—the Miles Kimball 
Award—was presented to Henry Hoke, 

publisher, at the 
rr Sa Mail Advertising 
Service Association 
in Detroit Sept. 29. 
Mr. Hoke was 
given the award for 
outstanding contri- 
butions he has 
made during nearly 
35 years as a leader 
in the industry. He 
is publisher of The 
Reporter of Direct 
Mail Advertising, 
and author of three 
books in the direct mail field. He also 
wrote five monographs used as outlines 
for teaching direct mail advertising, and 
is author of a correspondence course. 

D. Stewart Webb Advertising Services, 
Baltimore direct mail producers, won the 
John Howie Wright Cup at the conven- 
tion for best advertising campaign of a 
member of the association. A large num 
ber of other awards in various classifica- 
tions were awarded at the convention 





Henry Hoke 


Kohler Opens Consulting Office 
For Paper Converting Problems 

John B. Kohler, formerly president and 
chief engineer of the Kohler System Co., 
has opened offices at 218 Woodstock St., 
Crystal Lake, Ill, to provide consulting 
services to the paper, paper converting 
and printing industries. He does special- 
ized designing of machines for handling 
paper webs and kindred materials. He is 
the inventor of the Kohler system of un- 
winding and rewinding, with full speed 
roll change. He has had experience in de- 
sign and operation of equipment for coat 
ing, waxing, laminating, sensitizing, foil 
mounting, and super calendaring. 


Advertising Essentials Show 


The second Advertising Essentials 
Show, sponsored by the Advertising 
Trades Institute, Inc., will be held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, Nov. 16-18. 
Occupying three times the space of last 
year’s show, the 1953 exhibit will take 
over the grand ballroom and all adjoining 
ballrooms on the 19th floor. Exhibits will 
include those of suppliers from graphic 
arts, and art services, display producers, 
photographers, premium marketers and 
other specialized services. Advertising ex- 
ecutives and buyers from all over the 
country are expected to attend. 


New York Lithographers Organize 

Latest newcomer on New York City’s 
long list of graphic arts organizations is 
New York District Lithographers, Inc., 
with offices at 317 West 45th St. Officers 
include: president, James L. Murphy, 
Consolidated Lithographing Corp.; vice- 
president, John Perrin, U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph Co.; treasurer, David Weil 
Sons Lithographic Co.; secretary, Walter 
E. Soderstrom. 


Pacific Press Plans On-the-Job 
Scholarship Training Plan 

Graduate art student scholarships in 
volving on-the-job training are being 
planned by Pacific Press, Inc., a large Los 
Angeles publishing firm which has letter 
press-offset printing and photoengraving 
plant. One student will be chosen each 
year by an Art Directors Club committee 
from among five names submitted by ma 
jor art schools in Los Angeles. 

The graduate winner will get a com- 
pensated year’s experience in and expo 
sure to every branch of the graphic arts, 
including engraving, litho platemaking, 
composition, pressroom operation, bind 
ery methods and related procedures. 


Lithograph Company Expands Into 
Former War Plant Facilities 


Eiason-Freeman Co., Inc., oftset litho 
graphic house with head othces, sales and 
art departments in Long Island City, 
N.Y., has completed a production expan- 
sion program under which it now owns 
530,000 square teet of a former war 
plant area in Fair Lawn, N.Y 

Since moving production to Fair Lawn 
six years ago, plant units had spread and 
interhaulage became expensive. The new 
move consolidated all production on a 
single floor level, and added 170,000 
square feet to the litho plant tor finishing 
and hand work formerly done in a separ 
ate building. 





1 LIKE IT — FROM COVER TO COVER 


Never had a booklet read so 
fast and tell me so much! 






1 THINK IT’S 
PERFECTLY FASCINATING! 









PRINTER 











IT’S INTERESTING — ALL THE WAY 


I got more information in less time 
than ever before. 









Before I knew it I had read the 
whole book — and I learned a lot. 











THEY ALL AGREE IT’S 


EASY READING ... 


and interesting . . . because it 
takes them behind the scenes 
and shows them how U.S.E. 
makes sure they each get the 
quality feature each wants in 
an envelope. 


It’s FREE to you.. 


Make your imprinting easier, your 
envelope sales more profitable, by 
using this new and unusual book to 
help you sell U.S.E. Quality. Your 
paper and envelope merchant has 
copies for you — free. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


£-2P2 14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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Cincinnati Conference Draws 250 Delegates 


To Discuss Make-ready and Premake-ready 


Recommended make-ready procedures 
and presentation of methods for inspect 
ing equipment associated with make-ready 
and premake-ready occupied the attention 
of delegates to the Premake-ready and 
Make-ready Conference No. 2 in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, Oct. | and 2. The two-day 
meeting was sponsored by the Research 
and Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc 

The conference opened with remarks 
by Edward J. Tricbe, vice-president and 
general manager of Kingsport Press, 
Kingsport, Tenn., president of the Coun 
cil. Summary reports on Make-Ready Con 
ference No. 1, held in Chicago last De 
cember, were presented by Dwight L 
Monaco, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, and George S. Hammer, 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston 
Frank F. Pfeiffer, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of Reynolds & Reynolds 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, spoke on “Can We 
Cope With These Problems?” 

On Thursday afternoon and evening, 
the conference divided into sessions for 
letterpress and for offset lithography. 

The afternoon letterpress section, with 
Fred Hofferth, American Book Co., Cin 
cinnati, as chairman, heard Harry G 
Wolfe, Davis, Delaney, Inc., New York, 
speak on “How Suppliers Can Help Print 
ers Reduce Make-ready,” and Howard P 
Wampler, Waverly Press, Baltimore, on 

From Copy to Press.” The question-and 
answer period, plus a panel discussion, 
occupied the remainder of the afternoon 

The program following the Thursday 
evening dinner featured Dr. Marvin (¢ 
Rogers, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co., 
Chicago, who told of his attendance at the 
Second International Conference of Print 
ing Institutes in Stockholm last June 

The letterpress section split Thursday 
evening into one session for flat-bed 
presses for small and medium-sized plants 
and one for rotary presses in the larger 
plants. J. Homer Wirkler, technical ad 
viser, Battelle Memorial Institute, Col 
umbus, Ohio, was chairman of the first 
session, while Arthur N. Knol, Central 
Typesetting and Electrotyping Co., Chi 
cago, was chairman of the rotary session 
Panel discussions were on the agenda 





A general session Friday morning, with 
Lee Augustine, vice-president Printing 
Machinery Co., Cincinnati, the general 
conference chairman, in charge, featured 
an address written by Frank Hirt, pro 
duction manager of Keller-Crescent Co., 
Evansville, Ind., but read by J. Homer 
Winkler in Mr. Hirt’s absence. A ques 
tion-and-answer panel followed. 

In keynoting the panel discussion on 
premake-ready and make-ready in offset 
lithography, Andrew Donaldson, Jr., 
plant manager of Strobridge Lithograph- 
ing Company of Cincinnati, pointed out 
how the use of fully pasted up sheets, 
press proofs, and the use of the Sensitivity 
Guide had reduced the amount of ume 
required to make jobs ready in his plant. 
Each of those who had been selected as 
members of the panel were thoroughly 
familiar with lithographic problems from 
either the supply end of the business or 
from actual production, and cach gave a 
short introductory talk on his particular 
part in the premake-ready processes. 

Both the afternoon and the evening 
sessions were presided over by Charles F 
King, assistant superintendent of Cincin 
nati's U.S. Printing and Lithograph Co., 
who also introduced the evening session 
by pointing out that although some lim 
ited standardization in materials and pro 
cesses can be attained on an industry-wide 
basis, standardization within a particular 
plant could reach quite a high degree of 
perfection. Due to the integrated nature of 
the lithographic industry, many problems 
which trouble it are self-contained or all 
within one plant; whereas, the letterpress 
printer must depend on the photoengraver 
and the electrotyper as outside suppliers 
Many, if not most, lithographers make 
their own plates, and where trade shops 
are used, it did not appear that they pre 
sented too many problems which affected 
press make-ready 

Questions from the floor and answers 
from panel members, as well as from the 
audience, covered almost every phase of 
the process from art work to paper and 
ink. It was evident that there should be 
more planning ot jobs from the start and 
that production employees should be con 
sulted before a job is placed in production 


A week-long general sales meeting of the sales personnel was held recently by the Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. at the Chicago offices 
Shown here is the group with the executive officers headed by J. E. Eddy, president. The meeting was conducted by Carlton Mellick, vice-president of sales 





Also, the need for better proofing meth- 
ods became apparent from the discussion. 
Ir was generally agreed that the only 
method by which it is possible to produce 
proofs which will be comparable with 
sheets from the run is to use a power press 
similar to that on which the job is to be 
produced. Even though this method may 
appear to be expensive, in actual practice 
it has been found to save enough time on 
the production press to warrant the addi- 
tional expense. Some of the most success 
tul trade shops were found to be press 
proofing all color work. 

Proofing of work to be printed on 
multicolor equipment also came in for 
considerable discussion. Even when proofs 
have been pulled on power equipment, 
they are printed on single-color presses. 
The effect obtained in wet printing fre- 
quently differs considerably from that ob- 
tained when colors are laid down singly. 
No one present knew if any attempt had 
ever been made to produce an offset proof- 
ing press which would correspond to the 
letterpress multicolor proofing presses. It 
was felt there was a need for such a press. 

There was one point on which it was 
determined that industry-wide standard- 
ization could be recommended. This con- 
cerned the air conditioning of offset litho- 
graphic pressrooms. It appeared that in 
many instances air conditioning engineers 
have recommended that pressrooms be 
maintained at a relative humidity of 55 
per cent or higher in order to reduce the 
cost of the original installation and the 
cost of operation. It was pointed out that 
it was well nigh impossible for paper 
mills to supply paper which would be 
suitable for running under these condi- 
tions. Standard conditions were deter- 
mined to be 75° to 78° F. dry bulb tem- 
perature with a relative humidity of 45 
per cent. If extreme summer conditions 
do not make these conditions practicable, 
the temperature may be permitted to drift 
higher if the humidity is kept constant. 

The members of the panel were 

Curtis $8. Cook, manager of the Calen- 
dar Division, Kemper-Thomas Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; John J. Dougherty, 
branch manager, Roberts & Porter, Inc., 
Cincinnati; G. L. Erickson, executive vice 
president, Braden Sutphin Ink Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John L. Kronenberg, division 
manager, $. D. Warren Company, Boston, 
Mass., and Thomas Stevenson, president, 
Stevenson Photo Color Separation Co., 
Cincinnat 
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e Try it! You'll be surprised at the volume of 
specialty work that could be done for firms right 
in your own town, work now going to printers 
equipped to handle it 

You may have lost one or two jobs because your 
present sheet-fed, one- or two-color presses are 
unable to turn out specialized work at the required 
price. 

Profitable production of playing cards, book 


Jackets, gift wrappings, calendars, maps, greeting 


cards, insurance policies and many other kinds of 


specialty printing requires a multi-color high- 
volume press, designed and built especially for its 
particular job. 

That’s exactly what you'll find the ATF- 
Webendorfer web-color and specialty presses to 
be. They're custom-built to your specifications. 


These web-fed presses turn out so muc h more work 


Better, More Profitable Printing from 


the Widest Line of Processes 
GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS ... OFFSET 





% In addition to the complete story on specialty 
presses, write today for AT F-Webendorfer’s fully- 


illustrated brochure on business forms equipment. 





Ever looked at 


your printing sales 





le through 
the eyes of 4 
specialty printer 7 








than any sheet-fed equipment, and at such a saving 
in production costs, that they pay for themselves. 
on the average, within four years. 

If your sales area uses a sizable volume of spe- 
cialty printing, you owe it to yourself to get the 
complete story on these AT F-Webendorfer web-fed 
offset presses. Write to American Type Founders. 


Mount Vernon division. a subsidiary of Daystrom, 


Inc... 


ATF-Webendorfer web-fed 
color press prints up to 7 
miles of a 40” web every 
hour. It prints four colors 
on both sides of the web, 
che-indexes and le live rin 


sheets or rolls as desired. 








Mount Vernon, New York. 





All ATF-Webendorfer 
specialty presses ai 
built to your specifica 
tions on evlinder width 
and circumference, speed, 
number of colors, and 
finishing operations to be 


performed 





Hall Printing Company Gives 
Certificates to Craftsmen 

Certificates of Craftsmanship have been 
awarded employees of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Co., Chicago. The certificates 
were awarded to men and women who 
have measured up to the levels of crafts 
manship prescribed by the Master Print 
ers Section of the Printing Industry of 
America, Inc 

The Hall company has about 1,400 
employees cligible to receive the certifi 
cates, which are limited to men and wom 
en engaged directly in some phase of the 
graphic arts whose occupations are classi 
fied by the PIA as a printing trade skill 


Printing Management Expert 
With Consultant Team in Germany 
Charles E. Shatvet, president, Guide- 
Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc., New York City com- 
mercial printers and binders, and chair 
man of the board, New York Employing 
Printers Association, is serving on a team 
of four American management experts 
conducting a four-weeks series of manage 
ment-seminars in Berlin, Germany. 
Object of the series, which started Oc- 
tober 6, is to impart American manage 
ment methods and attitudes to German 
industrialists, in the hope that this will 
help West Berlin industry to improve its 
production, marketing and employment. 













NILINE PRESS 


FOR 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


¢ Hairline register original and 
duplicate sheets 


7 Quick job change-over, no 
press moke-ready time 


¢ interchangeable cylinder 
sizes 


J 30” press prints oll basic sizes 
(@Y, x 11,5 «9,912, 
19 x 24, 24 x 36 etc.) 


df Sidewise and spherical regis- 
fer . while press is in 
operation 


d Prints one to six colors, 
two sides of same time 


Write for complete information. 


New York « 55 West 42nd St. 





HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 


. Manafaclarers of 









Ve oA el 





We are contributing to the na- 
tion's defense program by pro- 
viding a large part of our in- 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments. 











@LOw COST MACHINE 
INVESTMENT 








@ HIGH SPEED, CONTINUOUS 
FEED OPERATION 


@ EXCELLENT COLOR REGISTER 


Ideal for economical production of 
multiple form printing — sheeting — collating 


New printing jobs and profits are yours with modern, 
low cost, Hudson-Sharp ANILINE equipment. On this 
press and sheeter unit you can produce single and 
multiple business forms, including carbon paper inserts 
in a single ‘once through” operation. Prints on one 

or both sides of sheet in from one to six colors — at 
exceptionally high speeds! ANILINE printing offers 
ease and quickness of job changeover, lower operating 
costs, larger ink savings, compact job (plate) storage, 
excellent register contro! and better quality reproduc- 
tion—with lower capital investment. Press and sheeter 
unit shown also includes numbering, perforating, 
slitting and folding devices. A money-maker on letter- 
heads, transparent film label printing and publishing, too. 





Prints two siden at; one, time, ! 





Albert Schiller, art director of the Advertising 
Agencies Service Co., New York, tells Walter 


Dorwin Teague, former American Institute of 
Graphic Arts president, how he uses rules and 
ornaments for composing type pictures. Schiller 
has been practicing his unique art for more than 
30 years. The “pictures” are now being sold 
for the first time ta help raise funds for the 
Graphic Arts Center at Columbia University. 
Copies of ‘The Antique Shop” picture, shown 
here in type form, are available at $1.25 includ- 
ing postage. Send your order now to Graphic 
Arts Center, Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street, New York City 36, New York 


Printing for Commerce Clinics 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 
began its annual Printing for Com 
merce Clinic in New York City with 
an Oct. 8 session on photography for re- 
production, led by Thomas B. Noble, Ad 
vertising Trades Institute president. Sub- 
jects and moderators for later monthly 
sessions lined up so far by Clinic Chair- 
man William P. Gleason, Colonial Press, 
are art direction tools and techniques, 
John E. Jamison, art director, J. M. Math- 
es, Inc., and president, Art Directors Club; 
current type usage, Mahlon A. Cline, ty- 
pographic consultant and art director; and 
a production case history following a job 
from start to finish, Herman Kass of 
Davis, Delaney, Inc. 


Litho Forum in St. Louis 


A two-day lithographic technical 
forum program, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Printers and Lithographers, was 
held in St. Louis Oct. 16-17. A team 
of experts from the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation headed by Michael 
Bruno, research manager, conducted the 
forum with the aid of closed circuit TV 
coverage of shop operations. LTF's 
latest developments, including new proc- 
ess wash-up methods and elimination of 
stripping, how to eliminate paper trou- 
bles, making the new ungrained deep- 
etch plate, and making a bi-metal plate, 
were discussed. 


Paper Company Builds New Plant 
Scheduled for completion in Decem- 
ber is a new hardwood kraft bleach plant 
which Oxford Paper Co. started building 
last December on its mill site in Rum- 


ford, Me. The plant is one phase of Ox- 
ford’s expansion and improvement pro- 
gram in which $20 million has been in- 
vested since shortly after World War II. 


Printers, Embossers, folders, interfoiders, Weert, Leming 


tors, Wropping Mochines, Core Winders, Pockoging Presses 


Crepers end Nopkins, Toilet Tisswe ord Paper Towel Units 
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DO YOU 
KNOW THAT... 





This is the SOth anniversary year for 
WESTERN PRINTING Co., New York 
City, whose founder, Samuel H. Bethill, 
has had the partnership assistance of his 
sons, Lester and Sidney, since the ‘30's. 
The plant has complete platemaking fa- 
cilities, multicolor offset presses, and a fin- 
ishing department that includes equip- 
ment for pressure sensitive gumming of 
band wrappers the company prints for 
packaging tues, textiles, underwear, ho- 
siery, lingerie and curtains. 

Consolidation of two Minneapolis 
printing firms has been announced by 
William Gleason, president and general 
manager. ELANDER PRINTING CO., pio- 
neer firm operating since 1897, is moving 
its Operations and equipment to the loca 
tion of the GLEASON PRINTING CO., 419 
S. Third St. Raymond Elander ts vice- 
president and sales manager, and Robert 
Elander is secretary and superintendent of 
the offset department. The new company 
will be known as GLEASON PRINTING & 
LITHOGRAPHY, ING 

JOSEPH L. STRAUSS, Jr., president, 
Hillison & Etten Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the graphic arts group of the 
Chicago 1953 Community Fund cam 
paign. JOSEPH L. RYAN, president of the 
Book Binders & Paper Cutters Union, is 
co-chairman. The committee is respon- 
sible for the solicitation of 432 firms. 

A. T. DE LA MARE, JR. has succeeded 
the late Edward W. Dorey, Sr. as presi 
dent of the A. T. De La Mare Co., New 
York City horticultural publishing and 
printing house which Mr. De La Mare’s 
father established in 1888. 

TED C. RINGMAN has been appointed 
manager of the enlarged Cincinnati roller 
factory of the Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg 
Co. He has been with the Chicago office of 
Bingham for the past 14 years, and is the 
inventor of several innovations in the 
roller business. 


Ted C. Ringman Willard K. Joyce 


WILLARD K. JOYCE has been ap 
pointed manager of the Boston office of 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manutac 
turing Co. He joined Miehle in 1948 
after graduating trom Brown University. 
He succeeds Norman Steed who recently 
was promoted to the New York office. 

















How many times it happens! Your 


regular folding machine is tied up on 
a big run—and another to follow. But 
a couple of small jobs have to be 
folded, too. So you take a skilled girl 
off her regular job and put her to work 
—hand-folding the small runs. And 
there goes profit out the window. 
Because hand-folding is wasteful of 
time and money. A little PB folding 
machine, Model FH, will do the work 
up to five times as fast. 

With semi-automatic feed and 
electrically driven, the FH 1s fast, 
accurate and easy for any one to 
operate. It takes only a few seconds 
to set the FH for any job; simply 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Fast little folder... 
a profit-maker 


for printers! 





Move Indicator knobs to widths 
wanted . , 


. And it’s ready to go! 


move two knobs to adjust for any 
desired folds...easy as tuning your TV. 


The FH can make two folds at 
once; double-fold 8'2 x Il sheets up 
to 5,000 per hour; make 8 different 
folds in sheets from 3 x 3 to 8'2 x 14 
inches, of many different paper 
weights; even folds sheets stapled 
together. 

Little larger than a standard size 
typewriter, and costing less, the FH 
quickly pays for itself. Ask the nearest 
PB office for a free demonstration— 
or send the coupon for the 
free, illustrated booklet, 





Fully automatic model 
FM folds up to 19,000 
sheets per hour, 


i PrtNey-Bowes, INc 
4214 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn 


- | i : n M ach j n es j Send free hooklet on Folding Machineto 
4 ) { 4 s 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc 


d3 branch offices 


originators 


of the postage meter 
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with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada 
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Wallace K. Graves 


Paul A. Mahony Lamar M. Fearing John H. Goodwin 


Iwo sales divisions of INTERNATION 
AL PAPER CO. have been consolidated 


into the fine paper and bleached board di 


vision headed by LAMAR M. FEARING, 
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sales manager. It will include the former 
book and bond division and the ground- 
wood specialties division. Three assistant 
sales managers include PAUL A. MAHONY, 
in charge of product development and 
mill coordinaticon; JOHN H. GOODWIN, 
in charge of writing and book papers, and 
WALLACE K. GRAVES, who will head the 
third sub-division of merchant sales 

ALBERT SCHILLER, whose type pic- 
tures have been displayed in several past 
issucs Of THE INLAND PRINTER, is now 
serving Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., 
New York City, in a new position. As di- 
rector of design and sales he heads a new 
special services division 

MRS. JOYCE MORROW, formerly asso 
ciated with the public relations depart- 
ment of Lewis & Gilman, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, is now the executive 
administrator of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. Prior to her Philadelphia 
connection, she was associated with Co- 
lumbia University Press, assistant manu- 
facturing director of H. Wolft Book 
Manufacturing Co., New York City, and 
Life magazine copy chief. 

NORMAN MOON, owner of the Nor- 
man sg & Engraving Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., has purchased the Spencer- 
Williamson Printing Co., and will com- 
bine it with his own. Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Williamson, former owners, are retiring. 

HENRY M. DONAHUE, an authority on 
paper problems and associated for 39 
years with McLaurin-Jones Co., Brook- 
field, Mass., died Sept. 3, two days after 
he retired from business. 

JOSEPH T. SLOANE has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Davidson Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn 





Joseph T. Sloane Alfred H. Archer 


ALFRED H. ARCHER has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager for the 
Linotype Parts Co., 8. Hackensack, N. J. 
He studied journalism at Washington 
and Lee University, served a mechanical 
apprenticeship with Linotype and Mach- 
inery Ltd., England, and has worked with 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

THE BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, INC.,, 
Troy, Ohio, held its first Quarter Century 
Club meeting Oct. 1, at which 10 eligible 
firm members were honored. A banquet 
was held at which they were presented 
gold wrist watches and given other em 
ployee benefits. 

A new sales and service office is being 
opened in New York in January by the 
nuArc Co., Inc., Chicago manufacturers of 
motor driven automatic arc lamps and 
other products for the graphic arts. 
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D.J.CARLSON, president, D. J. CARLSON 
& Associates, Inc., Chicago advertising 
firm, has formed a new company, the 
Car-Sel Co., which will produce full color 
copy and plates for small offser lithogra- 
phy presses. Davidson and Multilith op- 
erators are said to be able to produce 
excellent color printing by the Car-Sel 
method. 

CHARLES H. PARTON has joined the 
sales management division of Brown & 
Bigelow, calendar printers of St. Paul, 
Minn. Parton has held executive positions 
with several large printing companies. 


Cornelius A. O’Brien 


Charles H. Parton 


CORNELIUS A. O'BRIEN has been 
named sales manager of the Macbeth Arc 
Lamp Co., Philadelphia. He was previous 
ly with Robertson Photo-Mechanix, Inc., 
Chicago, and has been connected with 
graphic arts development and sales work 
for more than 15 years. 

COLA G. PARKER has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., paper manu- 
facturing company. He is succeeded in 
the presidency by JOHN R. KIMBERLY. 
W. R. KELLETT was elected executive 
vice-president. F. §. SEABORNE and W. 
H. SWANSON were elected vice presidents. 

ALBERT R. MATERAZZI has been ap- 
pointed technical representative for Litho 
Chemical & Co., Lynbrook, L. I., N-Y., 
and will have headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was formerly chief of the 
chart division of the U.S. Air Force. He 
is a past president of the Washington 
Litho Club and the Society of Photo- 
graphic Engineers. He is an active mem- 
ber of TAGA. 

WILLIAM H. HAMEL has been ap- 
pointed St. Louis branch manager for 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. Mid- 
west, division of Sun Chemical Corp. Mr. 
Hamel, president of St. Louis Ink and 
Roller Makers Association, has been ac- 
tive in the printing and lithographic ink 
field for about 30 years. 

GENE WATERLOO has been appointed 
to technical staff of General Plate Makers 
Supply Co., Chicago. Waterloo, who is 
a well-known technical adviser in the 
photoengraving industry, will assist in re- 
search and development. 

J. M. HUBER INK Co. has established 
headquarters in a newly-acquired building 
at Hillside, N.J., consolidating the East- 
ern district sales office formerly in New 
York and the general and export offices 
and laboratories in Brooklyn. 

WALTER J. LOWE has been appointed 
sales representative in the Los Angeles 
area for the Transkrit Corp., New York 
firm specializing in spot carbonizing. 


QUALITY PRESS, INC., Milwaukee off- 
set and letterpress producers of color ad- 
vertising, recently moved into a new 
6,500 square foot building which cul- 
minated a $100,000 expansion program. 
Equipped with temperature and humidity 
controls, the new building is said to pro- 
vide constant conditions necessary for 
high quality production. 

EDWARD PARSONS BAGG, JR., M.D., 
president of the Parsons Paper Co., Holy- 
yoke, Mass., has written a company history 
called A Century of Paper Making. Dr. 
Bagg is a grandson of the company’s first 
president. The book was printed in two 
colors in a limited edition for stockholders 
by the Mansir Press, Holyoke. 


Celebrating 66 years in the industry, 
Frank Hare of Arts Engraving Co. was 
recently honored by the Photo-Engravers 
Association of Southern California, an 
athliate of the Los Angeles PIA. 

BENSING BROTHERS & DEENEY, mak- 
ers of flexographic printing inks, have 
opened a new plant in Monroe, La. The 
plant will be supervised by Walter Baylor 
and Cyril Epler. 

JOHN J. WALSH has been appointed 
advertising manager, and ROBERT T 
HOLLISTER has been made manager of 
the public relations staff of the Dayton 
Rubber Co., Dayton, O. They will be 
under the direction of Ray Wetzel, direc 
tor of advertising and public relations 
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MATERIALS and METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 
* FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 





For 23 years leading supplier to the rubber plate maker 


132 Humboldt Street Rochester 10. Mew York 











NEW 


LITERATURE 


Those interested in literature described ore asked 
to write directly to company listed in the item 


Booklet Has Printing Specimens 


“Ideas on Paper,” is a new 8 x 11-inch 
booklet with a plastic binding which con 
tains a collection of selected specimens of 
printing illustrating the effective use of 
various techniques on different papers 
Designed as a reference source for print 
ers, art directors and designers, it was re 
cently published by Alling & Cory Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., paper distributors. In 
formative production data is given on 
cach item 


Adjustable-Speed Press Drives 

A new cight-page bulletin on ACA (a 
adjustable-speed) drives for commercial 
printing equipment has been announced 
as available from the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N.Y. Designated GEA 
5568-A, the bulletin describes drives 
which are specifically designed without 
speed-regulating resistors to give d-c per 
formance with a-c power. The publication 
is illustrated with pictures of the drives 
shown in printing plant installations 





CHICACS 


Jahn & 


ENGRAVING ¢€O. . 


817 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. + CHICAGO * MO 6-7080 
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Describes Rubber Plate Presses 


A new bulletin describing hydraulic 
presses used for making rubber stamps 
and rubber plates has been issued by the 
manufacturer, the Studebaker Machine 
Co., 1221 S. 9th Ave., Maywood, IIl. A 
number of different models in a range of 
sizes are described and illustrated. 


Folder Describes Metallizing 


A four-page, two-color illustrated fold- 
er has been published by the Protective 
Coatings Division of Metalweld, Inc., 
Scotts Lane & Abbottsford Ave., Phila 
delphia, Pa. The folder tells about the 
application and uses of metallizing, a 
process in which various metals are 
sprayed on worn or damaged machine 
parts to build them back to correct size 


Folder on Uses of Artype 

A new folder on the uses of Artype 
has been distributed by Artype, Inc., 549 
W. Randolph St., Chicago. A special 
service is announced by which Artype 
sheets may be made up with special logo 
types or other designs and symbols to the 
customer's specifications 


Mill Brochure on Text Papers 


A new sampling brochure has been 
published by Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. It is devoted to a 
description of Byronic Text and Carlyle 
Japan with a swatch of each stapled in- 
side. The outside is printed letterpress, 
while the inside is printed by offset. 








Heat Sealing Labels Described 


Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H., has issued 
a handbook, “Label Impact,” which dis- 
cusses heat sealing and describes Pervenac 
and Imac ashesive-coated label papers. 
Designed for use on high-speed automatic 
dry-labelling machines as well as manual 
or stop-and-go equipment, Pervenac pa- 
pers are said to be flexible and to stay 
sticky after cooling. The Imac type is de- 
scribed as a fast-setting heat seal adhesive 
intended for application under combined 
heat and pressure. The value of labels for 
stimulating impulse buying is stressed, 
and there is a description of the different 
grades of heat seal papers developed by 
Nashua for use on almost every packaging 
material and type of labeling machine. 





Cover and double spread illustrating the test 
kit of Gilbert's new translucent master papers 


Translucent Master Papers 

A free sample test kit of a new line of 
translucent master papers is being offered 
by the Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, W1s., 
for trial on direct copy machines. The kits 
may be obtained through local paper mer- 
chants. According to the manufacturer, 
the new papers make possible clean, sharp 
copies by the diazo method. 


Paper Web Register Controls 

Photoelectric side register control sys 
tems, how they operate and what they do, 
are described in a new eight-page bulletin 
now available from the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. Designated as 
GEA-5947, the publication explains the 
register systems used for any sort of paper 
web operations, including printing, where 
register must be accurately maintained at 
high speeds. 


Barrett Index Die Cutting 

The Barrett Bindery Co., 1330 W 
Monroe St., Chicago 7, has issued a new 
booklet No. 529 on die cutting of index 
cards. Illustrated are a large number of 
the standard index cutting dies the firm 
carries on hand. Barrett, which does fin- 
ishing for the trade, has 17 other booklets 
available; some are technical, some cata- 
logs and some price lists. 


“Binders That Build Business’ 


A new binder line is illustrated and 
described in a 40-page booklet, “Binders 
That Build Business,” recently issued by 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. Introduced, along 
with the new line is the “Rem-Bossed” 
process, a printing and embossing process 
which personalizes each binder. 
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Color Guide for Silk Screen Inks 


A color-matching guide has been pub- 
lished by the Union Ink Co., Ridgetield, 
N.J., makers of silk screen process inks. 
The Uni-Match color guide consists of 
300 color samples on separate cards, each 
card giving the formula for that color, 
mixed from two or more of ten basic 
colors plus black and white. Formulas are 
based on volume, rather than weight, and 
it is said that a person unskilled in color 
matching can compare his sample with 
the guide colors and then quickly produce 
a commercial match. 


Bulletin on Plastic Sheets 

A bulletin with engineering data has 
been prepared by Campco Division, Chi- 
cago Molded Products Corp., 2717 N. 
Normandy Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. Subject 
of the publication is Campco $-300, an 
‘alloy” of polystyrene and rubber in rigid 
sheet form, which is said to be easily 
formed to complex shapes and has appli- 
cation in the packaging and _ printing 
fields. 





Cover of Neenah booklet on onionskin papers 


Booklet on Thin Papers 

Recommending a wider use of high 
grade onionskin papers is a new booklet, 
“Three Keys to Selection and Use of 
Neenah Thin Papers,’ published by the 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. It cor- 
rects the notion that onionskins are used 
exclusively to save space in filing cabinets 
by suggesting other uses in which they 
would fill important needs. 


Filmotype Publishes Catalogs 

Two new master-font catalogs for 
Filmotype composition have been pub- 
lished by Filmotype Corp., 60 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10, Ill. The type de- 
signs catalog shows over 500 styles and 
sizes and the hand lettering catalog con 
tains 36 pages of alphabets designed by 
lettering artists. 


Photo-Lettering Issues Catalog 

Photo-Lettering, Inc., 216 East 45th 
St. New York City, has issued its first 
complete catalog of ornamental material 
as a fresh approach to typographical deco- 
ration. The catalog shows 150 new de- 
signs and an array of initials backgrounds 
from the brush of Rael Cowan, linear 
designer. 


Explains Printing Departments 
Entitled “Executive's Manual,” a new 
booklet by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 700 Fauquier St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn., explains procedures prac- 
ticed in internal printing departments in 
large corporations and small businesses. 
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training and direction. 3 
Direction 


“Sales Training and 
Direction” is the third 
in the S. D. Warren 


series called “Manag 


i 
S.DW ARREN ( OMPANY Boston 


ing a Business with the 
Help of Printing.” 





Executives charged 


with the responsibilities 


of management and business — interesting case histories that 
policy will find this book prac- will stimulate creative think- 
tical and down to earth, for ing on many of your own busi- 
it forcefully demonstrates the ness problems. 
present-day need for thorough ‘To own and use this book is 
sales training and the proper to ineur no obligation. i 1). 
direction of selling effort... Warren Company offers it to 
and clearly explains methods. you without charge. All you 
The volume is replete with need do is ask for it on your 
distinguished examples of how — business letterhead . . . or 


it’s done. You can find in it simply fill in this coupon, 


S. D. Warren Company 
89 Broad Street, Boston 1 
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Carbon 
troubles? 


Get in touch with 
PORT HURON 


if your present one-time carbon is 
hard to handle .. . 
is tacky and curly; if it’s difficult 


jogs poorly 


to get patterns that trim with a 
minimum of waste; if the quality 
has brought customer complaints; 
if deliveries haven't been depend- 
able, then it's time to contact PORT 
HURON. Discover what we have to 


offer the user of one-time carbon. 


Write today for the HURON carbon 
booklet and stock-line samples. 


There’s no obligation 





PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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houses. Plans are given for the most ef 
ficient operation of a self-sufficient print- 
ing department, inciuding an explanation 
of offset duplication, type of personnel 
needed for a shop, description of shop 
layout and explanation of presensitized 
aluminum offset plates. 
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Old Colony Envelope Co.'s manual on die sizes 


Envelope Manual Available 


A complete listing of envelope dies by 
size and classification has been issued in 
a manual by the Old Colony Envelope Co., 
Westfield, Mass. A previous edition was 
published in 1948. The list of dies has 
been arranged according to their shortest 
dimension. Window dies are reproduced 
to scale. Cutting ranges, machine run sizes 
and style data are given for adjustable 
dies. Supplementary services and facilities 
such as hand-foiding, bordering, emboss 
ing, ussue-lining and printing are also 
described. 


What Happens to Screened Color 


Latest little book in the Lindenmeyr 
Library of Print Shop Helps, published 
by Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 480 Canal 
St, New York 13, is “What Happens to 
Color When It’s Screened.” It is a demon 
stration of how color screens down—the 
values exhibited are 25 per cent, 50 per 
cent and 75 per cent—on different types 
of paper. Papers shown are English finish; 
smooth, wove-finish text; glossy coated 
paper; rough, felt-marked text, and plate 
finish bristol 


Booklet on Careers in Printing 


B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1761 R St, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., 
has issued a pamphlet, “Careers in the 
Printing Industry,” which reviews the 
types of graphic arts jobs open to young 
people, describes aptitudes and training 
necessary for success, and lists printing in- 
dustry working conditions and pay scales 
throughout the country. 


Bulletin on Coated Papers 


A new bulletin on coated papers has 
been published by Alliance Paper Mills 
Ltd., 350 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. Print- 
ed in two colors, the bulletin is a four- 
page 814x11 folder, punched for loose- 
leaf binder. It is No. 2 in a series. A chart 
of a paper-making machine is shown, and 
a great deal of information, including 
material on how paper stocks influence 
printing, is given. 
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selected from the outstanding type designs 
of Europe's leading foundries. Now you can give 


your jobs the individuality of artistic Continental 


lettering with the economy of foundry type. 
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Dynamic 
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Post Mediaeval Italic 
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Al! available on special order for alert prin- 
ters and typesetters who want to do a better job 
and can anticipate their needs. Write for spe- 


cimen sheets to 
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PYPES AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT INC 
268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y. 
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Addressed labels in roll strip or continuous pack form 





automatically cut, glued and attached at operating 
speeds up to 18,000 per hour. Permits economical 
off peak pre-addressing from master records at any 
point removed from actual mailing location, elimi- 
nating mail room bottlenecks, and maintaining 
schedules, reducing customer complaints. Full range 
of specially designed machines for all types of mail. 

Earlier models still operating after 25 years constant 
use. Today over ONE HUNDRED MILLION mailings 
per month by CHESHIRE machines. Let us analyze 
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than ks @ to the typographers and artists all over America for 


the complete and wholehearted acceptance of 


VENUS EXTENDED 


GROTESK 


ince the introduction of Venus only a short time ago, this great 
new type has had overwhelming approval by those who demand 


the best in composition 


Immediately Available in 


Venus Extra Bold Extended 
Venus Bold Extended 


reread react 


Venus Medium Extended 


Venus Light Extended 


AND NOW italics from 18 to 24 point in light, medium, and bold. 
For complete information and specimens see your nearest Bauer 


type dealer or write on your letterhead to: 


BaAaAUeCP apiasers, inc 


235-47 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. Tel: VA 6-1263-4 


the INK, that doesn’t run away 





Yi) Recent developments in chemistry have produced inks 

Wf / 

4 that set by a fast initial penetration into the paper 
} \bsorption time is short and almost all of the ink sets 
| 
| and binds itself firmly to the surface of the paper 

/ Printers can run a minimum of ink and get maximum 
/ coverage with sparkling colors and deeper blacks 
But most important, these full-bodied inks are easy to 
use—they are not overly tacky, they trap well and they 
, j set quickly and dry hard. We invite you to compare 


these new GBW inks with the finest you are now using. 


It “sets” on the surface of the paper where it belongs 




















FREE 
POCKET 
MANUAL 
FOR PRESSMEN = . 
FOR LETTERPRESS - OFFSET DIE STAMPING ALSO TRY GBW INK 
REDUCING COMPOUND 
Edited by recognized authorities 
to help you solve problems on ink GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. a tackless linseed product to reduce Fi 
handling, drying time, proper use Gair Bidg., 35 York St 215 S. Aberdeen St. tack. Ink lays better. Reduces pick- 
of driers, etc. Ask for “Using ink” Brooklyn 1, N.Y. Chicago 7, Ill. ing with less filling in. Proved by 
it's with our compliments Telephone, Ulster 8-4100 Telephone, MOnroe 6-4246 use in many leading plants. 
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Tops in shops 
that keep metal 


| 
costs low... io % 
° 
Blatchford ( 





In the light of today’s skyrocketing costs, it will pay 
you to consider every means to hold expenses down. 
For example... your metal stock. 


Blatchford Metal helps keep operating costs down 
and production up in these three ways. 


IN MACHINE COMPOSITION, you get fewer imperfect 
casts and greater operating efficiency. Blatchford Metal 
melts smoothly, flows freely, molds sharply. You get 
clean, solid casts. 


IN “STEREO” CASTING, you get less porosity...sounder 
plates. And Blatchford’s fluidity helps you “get” every 
detail of the mat. You get a plate true to the mold, 
time after time. 


IN PRINTING, you get better plate performance, 
fewer “sinks.” Blatchford stands up to rough treatment. 
You get long, steady, clean press runs. 


Let Blatchford help you, your skilled staff and your 
expensive machinery produce to capacity. Buy Blatch- 
ford and compare. 


Free chart for re-melt rooms tells, step by step, 

how to keep metal “healthy” and cut dross loss with 
Blatchford Type Metal Flux. Just write, Box IP-11, the 
office nearest you for “Re-melt Chart.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis; New York: E. W 
Blatchford Co.; New England: National Lead Co 
of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morris P. Kirk & 
Son., Inc., Los Angeles, Emeryville (Calit.), Port- 
land, Seattle; Canada: Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


Blatchford 
is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OfF 








Easier adjustments and settings, 
improved register and 


increased production 





The Christensen Vertical Run Pile Suction Stream Feeder 


Settings and adjustments are made easily and conve- 
niently — from the floor. 


Improved suction separators guard against marking 


of sheets. 


Vacuum caliper, with no moving parts and requiring 
no setting, permits only one sheet to feed at a time. 


Vertical travel sheds paper dust and cuts down number 


of wash-ups. 


Elevator is electrically operated, eliminating the usual 
pawls, ratchets and change gears, Raising and lowering 
are controlled by push buttons located so that operator 
can easily observe the load, which is constantly in view. 
Height of elevator travel is controlled by a limit switch. 


Stream feeding brings sheets to press guides in slow 
motion, without trapped air or front-end bounce. Re- 
sult: improved register, fewer settings and a profitable 
increase in number of sheets delivered each operating 
hour. 


The Christensen Vertical Run Pile Suction Stream 
Feeder may be attached to modern flatbed, rotary and 
offset presses, also to presses now hand fed, or equipped 
with worn-out feeders and to other sheet-fed ma- 
chines with suitably elevated feed-in point to aceom- 


modate pile of stock. 


Our representative is ready to give you further in- 
formation. 


Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. N.Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Clet eland, Chicago, St. Louis 
Agents in principal foreign countries 
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Christmas Gitt 
Subscriptions 


to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Keep Giving 
All Year Long 


There's no better way to please—and to compli 
ment—any man in printing than with a subscrip 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER. Alert printers 
everywhere look to it for the inspiration that makes 
daily work an art and a joy. Its idea-packed pages 
furnish facts to help any printer become more suc 


cessful—a better employe, or a better manager 


Special Grouse Offer 


The employer who gives his men personal sub 
scriptions gets more than the satisfaction of having 
selected a valued and wanted gift. He gets an extra 
return in building a better-informed organization 
of men—who have a greater pride in their work 
and a greater sense of responsibility. One new idea 
applied by only one workman often makes extra 


hundreds of dollars for his plant. 


For groups of three or more subscriptions in one 
plant, special money-saving rates apply: $3 for each 
) 


l-year subscription, $5.25 for each 2-year order, 


and $7.50 for 3-year orders 


Donut Delay -- 


Order now, giving your name, company and busi 
ness address so that handsome Gift Announcement 
Card will be made out correctly and received at 
Christmas 


Give each gift recipient's name, job title, and busi 
ness address. If magazine shouid go to his home, 
please include home address, too. Enclose payment 
(or give billing instructions) to cover your order 
for individual orders, $5 for one year or $10 for 
three years. 


Remember, if you have 3 or more subscriptions in 
a single plant, you are entitled to the special group 
gift rate of $3 for a 1-year subscription, $5.25 for 


) 


years, or $7.50 for each 3-year order 
“Gift rates apply only in U.S 


sbddress: 


Gift Subscription Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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RICHARDS’ ELECTROMATIC| 


DOES 









| 


EVERYTHING . 
MACHINE 
@ 3 Motors DELUXE 


@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS 
ROUTS, PLANES 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J.A.RicHarps Co. “ire 





SPECIAL NUMBERING MACHINES 


FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


i Bopusl 


- Y Taengs 
BT AaGLE 












Above: Model 45 
Plungerless. Oper- 
ated by Rod which is 
oscillated by plunger 
located outside of 
printing form. 






WRITE FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N.Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The R& B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 
for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 
@ 


Special purpose equipment for the 


Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS » FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N_Y 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 







Available in 110 volt, 


220 volt, or other 


specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Platen 11” x 13”. 
Inside chase 10” x 12”. 


Over 50 tons uniform 
pressure. 


Electrically heated— 
thermostatically controlled 


Requires 17” x 28” floor 
space. 

Stands 37” high. 

Mounts on bench 23” high. 
Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 
and testing stand behind every 
EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
makes both matrices and rubber 
plates. Only 4 minutes actucel 
operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
canizing while operator does 
other work. Makes rubber plates 
of any desired thickness for 
use in letterpress and offset 
presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


735 OSTERMAN AVENUE 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
GARLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 











Adapting your Dexter 
Model “N” Quad Book Folder 
to run 128 pa 


ges 





Model “N” Quad Book Folder equipped with New Duplex 


Attachment. Rear view showing two Cross Feeders. 


Your Dexter Model “ 


four 16 page signatures, or two 32 page signatures made 


”* Quad, now set up to deliver 


up of inserted 16's, at each cycle, can now be converted 
to practically double its present capacity. 


With the New Duplex Attachment, it will deliver four 
32 page closed head signatures, perforated head and 
foot or, on certain lightweight stocks, two 64 page 
signatures (inserted 32°s) instead of its present 
two 32's. 


To your present “N” Quad are added another cross 
continuous feeder and an extra first fold level. The 
two cross feeders in tandem arrangement feed the 
sheets, each to its separate conveyor, in timed rela- 
tionship. 


Accurate register is assured by slow-down provided at 
top and bottom first fold level to eliminate buckling 
at the front gauge. Independent register is provided 
for each sheet at front and sides. 


From this point, the standard “N” Quad mechanism 
takes over and the folded 32 page product is eventually 
delivered, perforated head and foot, into separate 
packer boxes. 


Your Model “N” Quad can still be operated as a stan- 
dard single quad delivering the usual four 16 page 
signatures or two 32 page signatures (inserted 16's) at 
each operation. 

The Duplex Attachment will not change the maximum 
and minimum sheet sizes now handled by your Model 
“N”, but it will effect savings in folding costs and still 
further economies in subsequent gathering and sewing 
operations. 

Dexter Folder Company 

General Sales Offices 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 


Agents in principal foreign countries 
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Equipment for the & PLATE-MOUNTING 





St. Petersburg Printer. . . 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 200%... 
with new BAUMFOLDER. 


Mr. Ben Granger, Vice President & General Manager of St. Petersburg Printing Co., Inc. writes 
September 10th, 1953: 


“Dear Mr. Baum: 

This is to thank you and your good associates for the prompt shipment of our new BAUMFOLDER. This came in 
time to handle a very important large job whereas the element of time in the bindery played an important factor. 

Mr. Wilmot, the foreman of the bindery, set up the machine and folded the job in record time, in fact it reduced 
the folding time by 200% 

Needless to say, we are delighted with the production we are obtaining from your Folder 

Again thanking all of you and with kindest personal regards, | remain 

Very truly yours, 
BEN GRANGER” 

The St. Petersburg Times recently wrote: 


“At the reception given by the St. Petersburg Printing Company recently the Rambler (Archie Dunlap, Dean of Florida 
Newsmen) could not help but compare conditions locally today and just a few years ago. St. Petersburg Printing Company, 
with its big plant and modern equipment, is turning out work that formerly could be done only in some Northern city. It used 
to be that anybody in St. Petersburg who wanted a big printing job done had to send it away but now jobs come to the local 
company from a wide area of the South 


Telephone directories for St. Petersburg and other West Coast cities are done in this plant. Few plants in the South are able 
to handle such big jobs. Printing and binding the St. Petersburg telephone directory is in itself a huge task. However, remark 
able machines that appear to be able to think make it possible to turn out the directory quicker than most persons would 
believe possible. The new directory is now being prepared and will be ready for distribution January 1.’ 


1954 competition is going to require . . . “remarkable machines that appear to be 
able to think” .. . like the many-purpose, many-profit JET Model BAUMFOLDERS. 
We are proud to still offer the world’s greatest Folder VALUE . . . at close to pre-war 
prices. 


Russel Ernest Gaum 


615 Chestnut St., Phila. (6) Pa. 





SYSTEM FOR FLAT- 
BED OR ROTARY 
PRESSES 


Graphic Arts VANDERCOOK 


tw PROOF PRESSES 


4 
j 
% STEREOTYPING 
WwW E i EQUIPMENT 
- & ELECTROTYPING and gravure. Write for a catalog. 


EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


Scranton 9, Pa. & PHOTOENGRAVING General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 


Pre-P21e08 EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 


and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 





terse rsarremareteraasi rte 





—_— 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. Phone: EStebrook 8-1400 
Eastern Office & Demonstration Room 
OFFSET 
Designed To Serve You Better a 323 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 4-4197 
WR'TE TODAY FOR sea Western Office 
LITERATURE AND PRICES sO REFORE YOU BUY 3156 Wikhire Giud, los Angeles 5, Calf. — Phone: Dunkirk 6-993! 











pr STA TIK IL 





ano SPRAY XS 


S} IL all STAT! IC e& 
"aia RELIEF fom ELECTRICITY 


STATIC CHARGES ado PER CAN > 





1220 W. 6 ST.. CLEVELAND,13,OHIO 


os Mn. STATIKIL 
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@ B _. sules-say-it 
during the holidays - with 


AcmM 


significant type faces for your 


TYPES 


“specials” and the “spirit” of 


Christmas time type designs that traditionally are appropriate 
and advantageous. Order them now! Order more than 600 other 
type faces from ACME in fonts, sorts, display lines, reproduction 
proofs ornaments and border motifs, too 


Adin Suevitation lo ews 


Acme Cursive (12 to 18 Pt.) 


t4 


Bernhard Fashion (12 to 18 Pt.) 


The stockings were 


Britannic (14 to 36 Pt.) 


Holiday Greetings an 


Cloister Black (8 to 34 Pt.) 


Hileiine lo the Cities foi 


Coronet Light (14 to 72 Pt.) 


Canta lo Tyla ad's Gift i 


Coronet Bold {14 to 72 Pt.) 


Hine Furs and Jewelry 
Glamour Light (14 to 48 Ft.) 
in roman and italic 


“ifts fr m Dorchester, € ngland 


Dorchester Script (14 to 36 Pt.) 


\ Tiny Light Shown in 
Eden Light and Bold (8 to 72 Pt.) 


Ton and Gift Hooveliei 


Goudy Text (14 to 72 Pt.) 


Christmas Greetings 


Old English (8 to 72 Pt.) 


(sill, | lor MMilady Are \p 


Parision (12 to 18 Pt.) 


Marching down the ac 


Park Avenue (12 to 18 Pt.) 


Welcome to Our \ vilt ( 


Rivoli (12 to 18 Pt.) 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Ul. 





a 


POWER 
USED 


























i FULL 


ust STAR- KIMBLE i LK MOTORS 


Stepless wide-range speed 
adjustment in either direc- 
tion of rotation — merely 
by shifting motor brushes. 
The right speed for every 
press run, 

Power consumption reduced 
in proportion to speed—no 
power wasted in resistors. 
Simple, efficient remote 
control—by convenient 
hand lever or foot pedal. 





Write for Bulletin B302 describing 
these single-phase, brush-shifting 
repulsion motors. 


STAR -KIMBLE 


MOTOR DIVISION OF 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 


221 Bloomfield Avenue Bloomfield, New Jersey 





ERRORS COST MONEY 
CONTRAST Your Mats 


simply and economically 


with LINOTAPE 


Up-to-date plants are 
using the modern, proved 
DRI-STAIN PROCESS. 





Before = Ask us for their names 
and for demonstration 
by our local representative. 


NO OBLIGATION 


seu eee eeeeeg 
2 LINOTAPE PRODUCTS CO. t 


1216 Galepago, Denver, Colorado 





é| Gentlemen: Please send me names of users in | 
8 my area and also your folder “How to 4 
Contrast Mats with Dry Tope.” 


‘ Name 4 
% Address 4 
a City State 4 


crete oo 


for low cost addition of 
third and fourth colors 


for Wiehle Flat Ged Presses 





OMTRAST mats 
with ORY Tart 


ae 







| 
| pare 


Lee] 














Western Printing Machinery’s Extra Color Letter- 
press Unit for Miehle flat bed presses is the answer 
for low cost addition of third and fourth colors 


Precision built in several sizes, it will make a three 
or four color press of any standard 2-color Miehle 
flat bed. Production specifications are the same as 
the press to which it’s permanently attached. Syn- 
chronization is perfect. Only minor changes are 
required for its installation. 

This unit is low in cost and requires no additional 
floor space as it is mounted on top of the Michle 
units. Operates efficiently and economically with 
the Miehle. 


Write for further details. 


WESTERN PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
3519 N. Spaulding Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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: CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS ‘ 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, ¢ § ‘ 
FANS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES — 
, THE INLAND PRINTER'S Do your own imprinting. Sell your regu 
lar cu omer ‘leming “Calen ar Co., 
—~ 6535 Cottage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 37 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Size 
Write for catalog. Calendar bach for 


advert n heet pictures Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co, 80 Franklin St., 
New York, N Y 


CARBON FORMS 
. ito) molt Vaba oom Coli eis 114 3°) 


A, ONE-TIME 
CO CARBONS 


















































































RATES: Ordinary cla fied, $1.10 a line | | 
ner insertion (figure 6 characters per George M. Halpern’s | Pencil carbon — Carbonized Book and 
line): minimum $23.30. Used monthly, $35 | News. Write for new catalog, samples. 
L year for 3 lines; $10 for each additional New Book AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 
aide tuation wanted, 90¢ a line, mini | PRESS AN’S Ennis, Texas °* Chatham, Va. f 
im $2.70 | M i 
Display Cla fied sold by column inch | 
vith d count for larger pace and | 
three or more Insertions. Sample rates: | INK MANUAL 
One ineh used one time $21 used 12 } 6 i 
time $16 per insertion. Two to four | Profit-producing chapters on DRILLIN : 
me, $19 “a iSION 
inehe . > one time ay Foo he J “ Ink and Paper Relationship FOR fe ORM STR RENGTH 
rate ehedule of re mue ‘lemme ene } 
payment with rder : | omheeprmes aoe LENGE 
: 9 \ | Special Inks | e CHA 
(op must be received at 209 W Jacl | 
on Bivd., Chicago 6. ILL. by the 18th of New Types of Inks i USE RILLS 
the month preceding date of publication Compounds | , steel and 
Driers ee 
ADHESIVES oe 
' | Color Mixing and Matching terchangeat atone P 7 
Estimating Ink ject to details and prices: 
CARB-N-SET PENETRATING GLUE) | omnia Write for compleve oot CY CO. 
SUE? Ear HS. OS, FN. OF.) | Every Printing Plant Needs This Book. THE CHALLE and Show Room: 4 ’ 
Since 1936 — The Special Adhesive that Printers | Oltice, Factories \CHIGAN 
use from coast to coast to pad carbon Interleaved set | Send for Your Copy Today! | GRAND 4 yor " 
forms. It binds the stub ‘‘between the sheets.’’ It's | | 
ready to use and easy to apply. $6.35 postpaid alende 
CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS Send Check or Money Order to | Ceo 
Engineering Service & Materials } The Inland Printer Book Department } e 
. | | 
oo a om | 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III | 3 - j 
| DRYERS AND CLEANERS 
ADVERTISING | | 
| 
How to make BUYERS |_| EDITORIAL ASSISTANT WEB DRYING 
PREFER TO BUY | WANTED APPARATUS 
, ‘ink ; 
their printing from YOU. The Inland Printer needs an 
*® Only ENOUGH printing orders can keep your | dit + | 5 tant referabl _ ROTOGRAVURE 
presses running profitably. Let's get ‘em. | editorial assis p y WEB OFFSET 
You'll sell ENOUGH when all buyers know | a young man, for writing, copy- i ‘ 
you, when they know that your printing products | * 
are HIGH in quality and LOW in price. . reading galley and page e LETTERPRESS 
know that your people are skillful, dependable ° 
Tell them, and tell them, and TELL them proofreading, general maga- e ANILINE 
itil they accept and PREFER to buy from yo | . 
a Adv orice sour emails abilities; ivendien sense zine work one who under- 
fair low prices . and you'll SELL inti B O F F E N & C O 
Use the “Notebook of . Printer."’ Make it stands printing enna and e . 
yours exclusively in your area. Mail it monthly the printing business gener- 168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
and watch the fabulous change in buyers’ minds; _ 
im your incoming calls and incoming printing ally. State age and experi- CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
orders; in your income and profits, at a cost of 
pennies per customer, for you. Ask for samples ence: offer references: enclose 
OREN ARBOGUST CO., Advertising | | small photograph. Ifinterested THE DOYLE 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIlinois write at once to 
| INFRA-RED DRYER* 
| THE INLAND PRINTER for all types of printing machinery 
BINDERY SERVICE | 
309 West Jackson Blvd. THE DOYLE 
| 
: ‘ ‘ 
| camageS, Saas VACUUM SHEET CLEANER* 
E | Removes dirt, dust, lint and dry spray 
| from paper while printing. 
| BRONZERS *Patented 
| MILWAUCKER BRONEE RS — For all 
a | gresees. Some rebuilt. C. B. Henschel J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 w. 6th St., Cleveland 4 , 
| Mfx. Co Mineral St Milwaukee, Wis 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
| 
| PPORTUNITIE 
DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. Hipvsenpepennegltcicigerioennegggend | _ FOR SALE . 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS | PLANT FOR SALE—Gross $100,000, can | Model 26 Linotype—new style, 72 & 90 Channel 
‘ | be doubled. Steady accounts, 50 color | Two—Model C-3 Intertypes 
“Books Bound by Us Are | work, 2 Miller Simplex and TW, 3 other Model com 3 Intertype 
' ° ory | j s. Complete li Tr rtype Mi 
Bound to Satisfy fbr epi ntewanerlge sergg-r golly tionenes Model K Cleveland Folder 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill | os naar fo 4 6 aes * Piedn pis ‘ a cr Miehle & Babcock Cylinders, all sizes 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and | rece Pao fle oy 1 ; ERNEST PAYNE CORPORATION 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) - ghee <i Naat tata PICA, | | 82 Beekman St., N BEekman 3-179 
toute 1, Columbia, S. ¢ | 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 








“Items of Economy” 


Rosback 28” Rotary Perforator 
Rice Unit 12x18-A.C.-3 years old 


Ludlow 21 EM Machine-electric 
pot, 12 sticks-A.C. 


Rosback 10 staple gang stitcher 
Model 189 Dexter Folder-A.C. 


Model 320 Vandercook 
Proof Press 


Seybold paper cutters 
64", 56", 44”, 36” 


Original Copper Center Static 
Tinsel-72'-$4.50 - shipped pre- 
paid anywhere in the U.S.A. 





Py, WAbosh 2.2775 j 


ECONOMY PRINTERS 
PRODUC 


Ts CO. 


609 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








FOR PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


22 Years of 
precision rebuilding 


Vandercook Proof Presses 
Models 4-T, 320-G and 325-G 
page size power press 

Miehle Horizontal H-1167 

Miehle Horizontal H-42 

Diamond 36'2" Cutter (new 1953) 

Craftsman 34'2" Cutter, current 
model 

Seybold 44 and 50” cutters 

Cleveland Folders Models B and W 

EL Harris 22x34 Press, cam feed 

LTG Harris 17x22, 3 years old 


TYPE & PRESS 


of Illinois Inc. 
3312 North Ravenswood 
Chicago 


FOR SALE 


56" 2/0 S. C. Miehle—Pile Feeder, 
ext. del. 

56° 1/0 2-color Miehle with feeder 
and ext. del. 

70’ 6/0 2-color Miehle with Cross 
feeder and ext. del. 

No. 46 T. C. Miehle Unit, chain de- 
livery 

25” x 38” 2-color Miller Press 

27" x 41" 4-track Miller Press 

28" x 41” 4-track Miller C GC 

No. 1 and No. 2 Kelly Presses 

38'’—44" Seybold Paper Cutters 

3 Knife Seybold Trimmer 

41" x 54” 2-color Potter Offset 

Linotypes—lIntertypes—Monotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
323-29 No. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 























AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 
built printing equipment on easy terms 
Write for free list. Missouri Central 


Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas 


USE COTTON-FIBER 








TA AT ONERY 


BAUM FOLDER, 19 x 25, Model 289 
Handfed, $250 fob EF) Paso. M.S. Prager, 
1314 KE. Yandell, El Paso, Texa 


FLOOR SPACE FOR RENT 


5000 SQ. FT. center of Paterson, N. J 
Ideal for graphic arts production, sales 
service or supplier. Box M-76, THO IN 
LAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6. Il] 
GAUGE PINS 





Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 

















$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 








} 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED e POSITIONS OPEN 


Plant Manager—Letterpress sheet fed 

and rotary flatb<d presses 

Age 35-50 NEW YORK CITY $13,000-18,000 
Plant Manager—Litho Labels 

Age 35-50 EAST $7,500-10,000 
Production Manager—Quality color 

printing NEW YORK CITY $10,000-12,500 
Art Director—Labels & Packaging 

Age 30-45 EAST $6,000-10,000 
Quality Control Man— 

Litho MIDWEST $7,500-8,000 
Foreman—Litho Plate- 

making MIDWEST $7,000-7,800 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mar 
Dept. ID-11, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Specialists in Placing Key Personnel in the 
Graphic Arts Industry 





WANTED PRINTING PLANT MAN 


AGER—This plant does over one million 
dollar annually Operate complete 
omposing room, letterpress, offset, and 
bindery. Located in large metropolitan 
city In mid-west. We want an ambitiou 
young man with experience preferably 
a Carnegie or Rochester graduate to 
take complete charge of production 
Must be a Leader and Profit conscious 
Write giving full details of background 
and experience. Box M-73, TH INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 


cago 6, Tllinoi 


EANPERIENCED PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for letter press plant, mostly 


publication and catalog work, with 10¢ 
or more employes Location Midwestert 
community. Box M-79, THE INLANI 
PRINTIER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chica 
xo 6, Tlinoi 


INSTRUCTIONS 
Linotype-Intertype Lustruction 
Ohio Linotype Sehool 
Logan, Ohio 


MAGNIFIERS 


) 





Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 








9-Power 


$350 
#20 12-Power. .$10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 














CIRCULARS 


throw aways, 
inserts, and 





for mailing pieces, 












THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
JOB PRESS! 


9 


| all types / 
PLANT FORM of form 
printing “ote 
Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. @ 
1206 Maple Av 

Designed and sold exclusively y ~ «., Los Angeles 15, Calif. a 
by Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. § Please send us full information on SPEEDFLEX a 

Manufactured by Western Gear high-speed, multiple operation rotary presses 
Works, oldest and largest 8 
BY manufacturer of geared @ wame ® 
| products in the West 3 
bE x R iV } ADDRESS. g 
©] I'VE Ro BBR couron-Brincs DETAILS —_ r 
Sea essen eeeeseeeee a e's 
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IMPRINTING SERVICE 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
IMPRINTERS 


4 


44741 5 


SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MOTOR AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
CLANS ELECTRIC MEG, CO. Cline 
tinghouse Motor and control equip 
ent for printing machinery, 6405 W 


i7th treet, Chicago 32, Illino 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 
NEWSPRINT SUB. 32 75,000 Ibs. in 46” 


roll core 000 Ibs. in 45” rolls, 3” 
core Bought for offset. Make offer to 
be M-74, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 
A Jackson Uivd., Chicago 6, Illine 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SUEPERVISON, STAFREP MEMBER, letter 


pre nee diversified background in 
wraphic art including production-qual 
ty control, 40 technical monthly publi 
catior book publishing Seeking affil 
ition with quality-conscious printer in 

lar capacity. Resume furnished. Box 


M-77, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W 
Jackson Blvd, Chicago 6, Ill 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—20 years ex 


ter e and practical experience in Sales 
and Production, wishes to make change 
Would be interested in investing in 
wood ound mediun ized plant. Can 
furnish best of references, and tinancial 
tatement to interested parties. Write 
Box M-75, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 


W Jackson, Chicago 6, Nl 


ROLLERS 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


EXPERTLY BUILT FOR 
EXPERT PRINTING 








SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 W. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind 


©090000000000000000000000000000000000009 


SYNTHOX 


ROLLERS 


Always veady 
for action 





Hot or cold, dry or damp, Synthox 
synthetic rollers are always ready 
to go! Give your customers fast serv- 
ice by using Synthox rollers on your 
presses. 


"SSSCHSSSSESESSSSEESESESESEESESEEESESE 
POCSSSHSSSSESESSSESESSSESESEESEEESE 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO 


Munington Pere Cott »o 8 ena hte im 





PRINTING SERVICE 


3 day 


(CONFIDENTIAL) 


Offset Presses snowed under? Lack 

facilities? You can still fill that big 
lithographic order promptly. We print 

and ship direct to you within three 
days after receipt of your order 

Each account fully protected against 
infringement. Write for confidential 

price list today 


LITHO PRESS 


809 BATTLEGROUND AVE. *« GREENSBORO, NC 


LETTERPRESS concern located in Ohio 


desires periodical, publication or com 
mercial printing. Box M-7s, THE IN 
LAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 6, Illinoi 


PLASTIC AND RUBBER PLATES 


Ti-Pa 


Print better — save money with hand-cut plastic 
and rubber printing plates. Write for samples. 
T- Pi, 1000 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


PRESS ACCESSORIES 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARDS 
Any letterpress printer can do emboss 
ing with these boards. Full instructions 
are included with every order 

534 x 91 inches $1.60 a dozen 

92 x 1112 inches $2.85 a dozen 
The Inland Printer Book Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 








RUBBER PRODUCTS 





HILL RUBBER C0., inc. 
ee tiny 2 jo Ranting — 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
2728 Elston Ave. * Chicago 47, Illinois 
731 Commonwealth Ave. ¢ Massillon, Ohio 

3510 Gannett St. ¢ Houston 25, Texas 
UNVULCANIZED GUMS 
ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 


PLATE BACKING (cured & un- 
cured) 


CEMENTS (for all purposes) 
FABRICS (for all printing) 
BOX-DIE MOUNTING MATERIAL 


SPONGE RUBBER Molded and 
Sheet 


COMPLETE CHICAGO STOCK 


(under temperature control) 


Samples & Prices on Request 
“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 

















SALES AND ORDER BOOKS 





SS “\Snap-Er © One-time Corbon Forms 
——r\ Continuous © Fan-Fold Forms 
<o 11 parts 
Sizes up to 17” x 161/,” 














STATIONERY 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY by SECO 
Wedding invitations, letterheads, card 


Fine quality. Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 
Oak St., Kansas City 42, Mo 


STEEL CHASES 


Amsco 
Chases 


® Electric-Welded 


* Square and True 











* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y 





STEEL DIES 









RICHARDS EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











STITCHING WIRE 

SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire 
Over 93 years of wire drawing experi- 
ence, Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold 
by leading dealers everywhere 


TYPE FOUNDERS 





ARIERS FO 


CENTAUR 


.and many other fine, useful types. 
Send for prices and specimens of all 
M&H Foundry Types. 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 


659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





20th Century a 


Ultrabold Cond. 


You will want this exclusive design cast by 
Perfection in Foundry Metal. Prices and 
specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts—14 to 
72 point. Immediate delivery. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


Dept. IP . PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


















WRITE FOR LATEST circular showing 
Durable Foundry Type in latest type 
faces. Northwest Type Foundry, 6504 
Walker St., Minneapolis 16, Minn 
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Rotary Spot Cutter? Because 
Rotary Spot Cutting is the accepted 
modern method of obtaining the utmost 
in production where a web of pre 
printed material is to be cut to a 


Fi Why should we installa 


ASKED MOST BY MANAGEMENT “°"""" 


. . « . about rotary spot cutters! entree tan 













Artention, Printers! 


write today for 


FREE SAMPLE KIT ON 


Wax 


Rule 
Plates 


Numerous sample jobs and 
valuable information showing why it 
pays to use wax rule plates on cet 
tain jobs. Write for your kit today. 
Fach plate we make is clean, dur 
able, with perfectly joined rules 
and fully guaranteed, 


Nation-wide service 


“Our Fiftieth Anniversary” 


Dixie 


ELECTROTYPE CO., INC. 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 





of the cutter depends on the sheet 

length. Smith and Winchester's 
new Rotary Spot Cutter will make from 
50 to 400 cuts per minute with a 
maximum paper speed of 600 feet per 
minute. 


To what degree of accuracy 
3 will the machine cut? With 
electronic attachments, Smith and 
Winchester's new Rotary Spot Cutter 
will split a pencil line up to 400 times 
a minute with guaranteed accuracy of 


t Via inch, 


Yes, including layboy and stacker 
if desired. Also special sizes can 
be supplied to meet requirements. 
Write for complete information. 


4 Are standardsizes available? 

















ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 
For All Your Indexing Needs 


STOCK AND SPECIAL 


The illustration above shows only a 
few of the Indexes made and stocked. 
Send your specs for prompt quota 
tions, job getting prices, or use our 
free design service to help you sell 


FREE Aids To Help You Sell 
This Profitable Market! 


All you need to help you educate and 
sell this profitable field is yours for 
the asking. Use your letterhead 


Write Dept. B For FREE Details! 


AIGNER INDEXES 


97 Reade Street New York 13, N.Y 
426 S. Clinton Ss. Chicago 7, Ill. 
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| BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 





%& Just to counteract and forestall the Prophets of Doom, who 
thought the country would collapse when the wartime economy 
of the Korean “incident” began to grind to a gradual stop, 
we offer the reassuring words of James J. Rudisill, the new 
president of the Printing Industry of America, Inc. After an 
extensive review of the printing and lithographing industry, 
Mr. Rudisill offered the opinion that there is a continued grad 
ual and certainly healthy improvement in the nation’s economic 
conditions 

Mr. Rudisill said that there is no question but that the 
printing industry expects to do a continued and enlarged vol 
ume of business during the coming year. 

One of the prime purposes of the PIA convention,” he said, 
was to determine ways and means whereby our industry can 
meet the expanding situation which we are confident is ahead 
of us. We are pianning definitely in all of the printing centers 
of the country to offer our abilities in the most efficient possible 
Way 

The printing and lithographing industry has a very fine 
vantage point because it does serve American business and the 
public generally. We have had more than a thousand repre 
sentatives of this industry in Washington during the past 
several days, and I think that American industry and the public 
generally will be interested to know of the vital attitude of this 
segment of the American economy.” 


& It was so tough for Joe, the Printing Salesman, to get up in 
the morning that he went to his doctor, who prescribed a pill 
Joe took the pill, slept well, and was awake before he heard 
the alarm clock. He dressed and ate breakfast leisurely. Later 
he strolled into the office and told the boss 

‘l didn’t have a bit of trouble getting up this morning.” 

“That's interesting,” the boss replied. “But where were you 
yesterday?’ 


*& Ever since we offered our last information and prognostica- 
tions concerning taxes, we've been a bit puzzled ourselves, but 
now it seems the smoke has cleared a little, and the Washing- 
ton boys, who do the country’s guessing on what's going to 
happen tax-wise next year are at it already. All the scare stories 
on defense spending have muddied the waters to a considerable 
extent, but what's /#kely to happen seems to be this: 

The excess profits tax will pass into oblivion at the end of 
the year, and the cuts in individual income taxes will make them 
approximately 10 per cent lower than this year. Furthermore, 
corporation rates are not likely to drop back to 47 per cent 
next April 1; chances are they'll stay at 52 per cent or drop to 
50 per cent as a compromise. 

The general retail sales tax is a dead issue now, although 
the manufacturers’ sales tax is sull being considered but un 
likely. There may be a few changes in excise taxes; some items 
will probably be taxed lower, some the same, and there may 
be some new items added. Too, there seems to be a good chance 
on the capital gains tax on individuals that the Congress will 
reduce the 25 per cent rate which applies to taxable years in the 
near future 

Any way and anyhow it works out, the printing and litho 
graphing industry can now do a little year-end planning in the 
light being shed on a tough situation 
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%& Our Own Graphic Arts Dictionary: Acid bite—lemon. Agate 

door in a fence. Aniline—sweet, for whom you pine. Art of 
printing—slaving for net profit. Automatic feeder—automat 
customer. Bases first, second, third. Bearers — guys named 
Paul. Ben Day—Franklin’s birthday. Blow-ups—fat folks. Ben- 
zine—hasn’t since. Bond paper—bail. Burnishing— 
blushing. We've got lots more of them, and you may get them 
from time to time. If you have any good ones to offer, send ‘em 
in. We'll print ‘em if we think they're good and belong in Our 
Dictionary. No prizes, though 


*® There are aptitude tests for every other industry—and so 
why not for the printing industry, too? The U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Employment Security has reported that 
aptitude tests have been developed through the various state 
employment service offices in coOperation with local printing 
groups and plants in a number of cities, and the tests are now 
available for use in all local state employment service offices. 

The Bureau reported that in cities where the tests were 
developed, employers and unions are taking advantage of the 
testing service in testing applicants for apprenticeships. The 
tests are professionally accepted by psychologists, guidance coun- 
scllors and others in personnel administration. 

Employers may now test trainee applicants in the following 
jobs: hand and machine compositor, cylinder pressman, web 
pressman, and bindery workers. Aptitude tests for additional 
occupation in the graphic arts industry are being considered. 

The Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 719 
15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., is co6perating through 
its Committee on Personnel Recruitment and Selection. 


% Some subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER are pretty smart 
proofreaders. So what happens? Last September we ran a little 
item here about the editor of a small town paper who was 
severely criticized because of errors in his paper. He replied by 
citing the endless possibilities in transpositions alone. In that 
very item of ours, we let a typo get through! It wasn’t a trans- 
position either—so see if you can find it. We'll tell you now, 
though, that the same word in this item is correctly spelled. 
The subscriber who called our attention to the misspelling 
tried to figure out what the odds were in this case but finally 
gave up. Just goes to show you what you're up against when 
you're editing a magazine for printers and proofreaders!! 


* A particularly conscientious printer was checking the estimate 
sheets of a job on which he had submitted a proposal. In con- 
sternation he discovered that somehow he had neglected to in- 
clude the cost of the paper in the cost figures. He contacted the 
customer as promptly as possible, explained the error and asked 
permission to withdraw his bid and submit a revised figure. 
The customer was most codperative, and said, “O.K. We under- 
stand how such things happen. But don’t worry about it. You're 
high as it is.” 


*® As our friend, Leo P. Bott, Jr., would put it: “Collecting 
money is like kissing someone else’s baby. Sometimes, you've 
got to do it.” 
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: Good Make-Ready gets —Good Results! 






































r 
Good make-ready is easier and printing | Q- npady 
quality increases with Cromwell Special PRINTING 
Prepared Tympan. It’s:smooth, always even. goods U] = 
ifor i \ L04, » 
Has uniform texture. Gives you clean, sharp , \ Ty QM 
impressions with less work. You get a tight, dant hou L [ / 
strong packing that’s tough—extra hard — M t 
with absolute resistance to oil and ——_ 
atmospheric changes. Cromwell Tympan 
is unconditionally guaranteed. 

You can depend onit. send this coupon now for free samples 
ee er a a ee Ie ee ee ae ee ee 1 
1 i 
' Cromwell Paper Company : 
| 4801 South Whipple Strest H 
: Chicago 32, Illinois ° 
' 
: Send working samples of Cromwell Special Tympan to me with- t 
é out charge or obligation. : 
+ ! : 

i} 
; PR iicicsscriccone : 
PAPER COMPANY eer ' 

rm ress ee 

' ; 4801-39 South Whipple St. _ i 
Chicago 32, Illinois ~ City CE eS | ne ; 
‘ 
; Press Moke____§_.__-_+-_+-_=_-__Top Sheet Size r] 
i 1 
; (check) —Squore Cut [ | Clipped, scored [ | : 
1 ' 
bem www owe mee wwe we ewww ewe w we www eww ewe ee eee =) 





No PRINTING PLANT can well afford to be without 
at least one INTERTYPE" M1xer Line Composing 
machine. . . First of all, its versatility makes even 
hard-to-do jobs profitable business... It sets all 
kinds of matter — mixed composition, text, display, 
classified, listings, catalogs, etc... And thanks to 
continuous distribution, it does all this at practi- 
cally straight-matter speed. 


Intertype Mixer machines save time and extra 
motions, too. The FINGER-FLIP MIXER SHIFT mixes 


as many as six faces in the same line and without 
changing magazine positions. The NO-TURN AUTO- 
SHIFT uses power instead of push to change maga- 
zines. The AUTOSPACER eliminates the use of quads 
and spacebands for setting white space. 


For definite proof of the need for a modern 
Mixer in your shop, why not ask your Intertype 
representative to analyze the type of work you 
are doing... Ask him to prove that an INTERTYPE 
MIXER will be both practical and profitable to you 





CENTURY SCHOOLBOOK, the text face used in this ad, is shown 
in a new 24-page booklet. Your copy will be sent free upon request 


LOOK TO PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 


INTERTY PE CORPORATION, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1. Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Boston 
in Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 





